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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE doubt which, whatever its origin, certainly reigned in 
official circles about the destiny of Burmah, has been solved. 

It is officially announced that on New Year’s Day Lord Dufferin 
issued thefollowing plainly worded notice inthe Calcutta Gazette: 
—“ By command of the Queen-Empress it is hereby notified that 
the territories formerly governed by King Thebau will no longer 
be under his rule, but have become part of her Majesty’s 
dominions, and will during her Majesty’s pleasure be ad- 
ministered by such officers as the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India may from time to time appoint.—DurFrrerin.” 
That is short, but that is final, for we need not say Mr. 
Gladstone, if he came into power, neither would nor could 
part with a province, or reverse the decision of the great 
agent whom he himself selected. Burmah is British for all 
time, and it only remains to organise the Administration, for 
which Mr. Bernard has the means within British Burmah 
itself; to build the railway from Dacca to Mandelay— 
a heavy but not stupendous task; and to arrange a per- 
manent uli with China, whose statesmen seek 
apparently some advantage from our conquest. Sir Robert 
Hart, we fancy, can arrange that without handing over 
tribes for whose future welfare we have made ourselves respon- 
sible. The cession of Bhamois, of course, impossible, for without 
that frontier station the great Bengal-Burmese Railway would 
never bequitesafe. We must keep the Irrawaddy to ourselves; but 
any reasonable effort to conciliate Pekin should not be wanting. 


modus vive 


The Times might have waited for the Minute of Lord Dufferin, 
detailing his reasons for annexation. The Minute it publishes by 
Colonel Sladen, lately Resident in Mandelay, is very poor indeed. 
That officer has great local experience; but, as often happens, his 
insight is only clouded by it. He advises annexation on grounds 
which are unfavourable to it, pleading, for example, the impreg- 
nable loyalty of the Burmese—which has not marked them in 
British Burmah—and the discontent of the priesthood in our 
own provinces with our rule—which has, if it exists, produced 
no consequences. He says nothing of China, which is the main 
factor in the situation, and, in fact, gives only two sound 
reasons for annexation, which are,—the certainty that any 
Burmese King will be bad, and the secret weariness of the 
people of their atrocious despotism. Colonel Sladen is an 
excellent and highly experienced officer; but. his paper is poor, 
and will produce no influence on the general mind, which, how- 
ever, is, we believe, made up. Nobody wanted Burmah; but after 
the collapse of the Kingdom in the face of half-a-dozen river 
steamers and a brigade of Europeans, there was nothing to do 
but govern it. If Pekin agrees, it will be a splendid estate; if 
it does not, it will bea sseearennsited and ene costly, nuisance. 

Mr. Trevelyan made a very ounces speech at Snitterfield, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, on Wednesday, in which he spoke out 
his own mind very frankly on the subject of Ireland. “ Unless 





we intend to keep the care of law and order in all its depart- 
ments in the hands of the Central Government, we had much 
better go in at once for repealing the Union. I can understand 
granting independence to Ireland as an act of grace, and hoping 
that good would come from it, however little I might myself 
share that hope. But to keep up the name and outward 
semblance of a Union, and at the same time to put into the 
hands of the enemies of that Union full license to keep Ireland 
in disorder, is a policy which I do not think will commend itself 
to those who best know the country.” That is perfectly clear, and 
seems to us admirable sense. Separation is the real alternative 
policy to keeping the full command of the machinery for main- 
taining law and order in the hands of the Central Government, 
so long as Ireland remains, as she is now, thoroughly hostile to 
the Union. Of the Federal proposal Mr. Trevelyan speaks with 
perfect frankness. It would amount, he says, to giving the 
Irish full control of their own Parliament, and as much control 
of the Imperial or Federal Parliament as they have now. They 
always voted on the Egyptian policy, for instance, solely with 
a view to extorting concessions for Ireland, and they would 
do the same under a Federal system. They would never give a 
vote in so-called Imperial affairs that was not carefully calculated 
to extort some fresh boon for Ireland, and conceived with no 
other view whatever. 


If we are to be explicit on the objections to Irish demands, 
said Mr. Trevelyan, we ought to be no less explicit on the con- 
cessions which we are prepared to make. And he confessed that 
he was very much disposed indeed to give the Irish full control 
of their own education, their poor-law system, their roads and 
bridges, and public works. He would give a freely elected body 
the power of disposing of the Irish quota of the Education grant 
and give that body the charge of the whole education of the 
country, elementary, middle-class, and University. If that were 
not sufficient, then the Irish must supplement it by raising for 
themselves in Ire!and what more they wanted; but the educa- 
tional policy should be left completely to this freely elected 
body. And he would do the same with public works; roads, 
poor-law relief, &c. This would, at least, give the Irish 
experience in self-government; and, in Mr. Trevelyan’s belief, 
after twelve years of self-government of this kind, “ Irish 
ideas ’ would be very different from what they are now. He 
would give freely and generously all that he could give; and 
refuse explicitly and finally all that must be refused if the 
Union is to be maintained. ow 

On Wednesday Sir Richard Webster, the Conservative 
Attorney-General, made a speech at Ryde, in which he spoke 
of any concession of an Irish Parliament as wholly out of the 
question as an item of Conservative policy. ‘ Whatever 
might be the programme which Lord Salisbury might unfold 
with regard to the way in which the Irish Question should be 
dealt with, there would be no truckling or tampering with ideas 
which need tend to the establishment of a separate Parliament 
in Ireland.” That means, we suppose, that the suggestions 
thrown out in Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech have been 
warmly repudiated by his colleagues; for assuredly the compari- 
son between the Hungarian Diet and Home-rule for Ireland was 
not thrown out as a mere straw to see which way the wind was 
blowing, but did represent some political speculation to which 
Lord Salisbury at the time was more or less inclined. Since 
then, however, the Conservatives have bad the advantage of 
seeing how much more Conservative-minded are many of the 
Moderate Liberals than their own great chief; and accordingly, 
they intend to pose as Conservatives, being encouraged thereto 
by the genuine Conservatism of the Liberal Party. That only 
goes to illustrate what we have always contended, that Liberals 
are the true Conservatives as well as the true Liberals, caring a 
great deal more to prevent revolutionary violence than even the 
so-called Tories, and taking much the better way to ensure 
success. 
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Sir Charles Dilke made a speech at Rugby on Thursday, from 
which it appears that he is still anxious to support the present 
Government if they will only bring in any measures that he 
approves, as he thinks they may do, and will not ask for a vote of 
confidence, which he could not give. He thinks it possible that 
the Government might produce a Local Government measure 
which the Liberals could accept; and he referred with great 
approval to Mr. Trevelyan’s plan for an Elective Council in 
Treland on all matters of local administration, advocating its 
extension to Scotland and Wales, and ultimately apparently 
even to England; but he did not deal with Mr. Trevelyan’s 
most important point,—the withholding of the control of the 
constabulary in Ireland from the jurisdiction of such a Council. 
Now, this is really the point on which we want declarations from 
the statesmen of the day,—not from the rank and file, who should 
steadily withhold their judgment till they have heard the states- 
men declare themselves. From men of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
standing, however, we do want to know on what side they are 
likely to range themselves,—the side of} the Union not merely 
in name but in deed,—or the side of Disunion. It matters com- 
paratively little whether Scotland and Wales are to have such 
Elective Councils as Sir Charles Dilke wishes or not. It matters 
infinitely whether, while Ireland is in a state of anarchy, Great 
Britain will trust an Elective Council in Ireland with the power 
to make all law ineffectual and to paralyse all justice. 

M. Grévy was elected President of the French Republic 
for the second time on Monday, December 28th. His second 
term of office commences on January 3lst, 1886, and con- 
tinues for seven more years. Should he resign or die in the 
interim, there is no provision for the appointment of a suc- 
cessor; but it is understood that Congress will meet and elect a 
new President, as if the vacancy had been caused by effluxion 
of time,—an arrangement the more easy because a re-election 
need not occupy six hours. This one did not occupy quite three. 
The Congress, consisting of both Senate and Chamber, met at 
1 o’clock, and after the Right had in vain attempted to protest 
against the invalidation of their elections, the vote was 
taken. The Members of the Right retired; and the remaining 
Members, mounting the tribune in succession, deposited their 
ballots one by one. The total majority required by law was 
reduced by the abstentions to 289, or half those present, 
plus one; but the votes given for M. Grévy amounted 
to 457, or more than a clear half of the entire Con- 
gress, had all been present. M. Brisson, who refused to 
be a candidate, had only 68 votes; 14 were given to M. de 
Freycinet, 10 to M. Anatole de la Forge (Extremist), 1 
to M. Léon Say, and 1 to M. Pasteur, the experimenter on 
animals. ‘There was, in truth, no serious opposition ; and there 
would have been none even had the Right not been too irritated to 
exert itself. Political feeling appears to have run high, and there 
was a scene in the Chamber when the protest of the Right was 
refused; but the election itself was a tedious form, and the 
general public obviously took no interest in the result. M. 
Grévy, of course, accepted the election ; but is, itis said, wounded 
by the decrease in his majority, which is 190 less than in 1879. 

The moment was absurdly chosen for a protest; but these 
invalidations of Reactionary elections only, are extremely oppres- 
sive. One hardly sees why, if they are justifiable, the majority 
should not always condemn the minority to a second election,— 
that is, in fact, to a heavy pecuniary fine. The allegation is always 
the same, that the priests have interfered and have threatened their 
parishioners with hell-fire, and is usually at once accurate and 
nonsensical. The priests have neither concrete bribes to offer nor 
actual punishments to inflict, and have as much right to say that 
Republicanism is immoral as Republicans have to say that 
Monarchism is unpatriotic. Both are employing persuasion, not 
terrorism ; and both are within their right. If every clergyman’s 
talk about the consequences of opposing the Church is to be re- 
garded as illegal, three-fourths of all Conservatives in England, 
and one-half of all Liberals in Wales, would be unseated. As 
yet the “invalidated ” candidates in France, with one exception, 
have all been re-elected, and, of course, return to the Chamber 
stronger Reactionaries than ever. 





M. Brisson has insisted on tendering his resignation. He 
says he is defeated, and that, although by the vote of Thursday 
the Chamber by 273 to 267 granted the credits for Tonquin, no 
Government can venture ‘to expend them, The victory wasa 








moral defeat, for had the invalidated seats been filled, the Govern- 
ment would have been in a minority of 12, and the troops must 
have been recalled. M. Grévy argues, on the other hand, that a 
Government cannot look behind the vote; but M. Brisson, who 
is irritated by his whole position, is firm, and the President is 
seeking another Premier. M. de Freycinet is reluctant to 
accept power; M. Clémenceau has been quarrelling with Prince 
Bismarck, by complaining that M. Jules Ferry accepted his 
mediation with China; and there only remains M. Floquet, 
who may be defined as a sensible Radical. If, therefore, 
M. de Freycinet remains obdurate, M. Floquet must either 
be persuaded to give up the Presidency of the Chamber, or 
M. Grévy must bring forward some hitherto unknown man. 
There have been fifteen Ministries since 1870, and the con- 
sumption of Premiers is one a year, far too rapid a rate to 
last, unless Premiers are chosen from outside. The Assembly 
objects to that as derogating from the attraction of a seat; 
but it will come to that at last. 


We deeply regret to notice that Mr. W. E. Forster, who has 
been seriously ill for months, has this week suffered a dangerous 
relapse. Even should he recover, as we must all still hope, 
there is now no prospect that he will take any part in the dis- 
cussions on Home-rule,—a serious loss to those who are opposing 
that dangerous experiment. Years of study of Ireland, com- 
mencing with the famine, and continued under circumstances 
most favourable to knowledge, have convinced Mr. Forster 
that the Irish people are not ready for self-government, 
that the agrarian revolution, unless moderated, might dissolve 
society, and that Home-rule can end only in widespread disaster. 
This is his distinct judgment, apart from the effect of separa- 
tion upon Great Britain, to which in his speeches he seldom 
refers, and which, we believe, he thinks would be less either for 
good or evil than its effect upon Ireland itself. That country 
has had few more sincere and earnest friends than Mr. Forster; 
though he has rarely been able to tolerate, far less approve, the 
opinions which prevail with the mass of her population, and 
has consequently been of all men the one most villainously 
aspersed by her representatives. 


There is absolutely no news from the Balkan Peninsula, 
except that the neutral zone between Servia and Bulgaria has 
been quitted by both armies. The terms of peace are as little 
settled as before, and the belief that the Powers are wiling away 
the time till March, when they will take serious action, con- 
tinues to increase. Austria and Russia are said to be arming, 
and are really laying in stocks of war material, as is also the 
Sultan, who complains that, while everybody professes friend- 
ship, he is compelled to ruin his Treasury by expenditure on 
preparations for war. It is impossible to test the truth of 
these rumours, but the appearance of wilful delay is strong; 
and it should not be forgotten that when Prince Alexander 
began to move, he was accused only of being premature. It is 
a little difficult, nevertheless, to believe that the Powers have 
any plan of partition ready; or that if they have not, they are 
prepared for a final settlement of the Eastern Question by force 
of arms. What do they lose by waiting, that they should hurry 
on a war? 


The Duke of Argyll addressed a letter to Tuesday’s Times of 
great political force on the danger that the cry for a reform in 
Local Government may, through the intervention of the Irish 
question, be transformed into a cry for something involving 
wholly different results from any otherwise contemplated 
in the structure of Local Government. He points out 
how little the reserves usually made in favour of “the 
supreme authority of Parliament,” and “the unity of the 
Empire,” need mean. “To draw the line between that which is 
and that which is not of Imperial interest,” says the Duke, “in 
a society which is to be one government over its own people and 
in the face of the world, that is a work requiring the very 
highest skill and the very deepest insight.” “Is it possible 
that our notions of Empire are so degenerate, that we do not 
think it an essential part of it, that all the subjects of the 
Crown should live under equal laws, and be assured of the 
primary conditions of human freedom?” The Duke illustrates 
this point at some length. But we think it is clear that as 
far as Ireland is concerned, what the Parnellites wish is 
expressly that the Irish and English should noé live under 
equal laws in this respect; and what those who think that 
Home-rule must be granted hold, is that to enforce such equality 
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is a hopeless task, and that we are bound to let the Irish Party 
tyrannise in Ireland as they will. 


Lord Cowper also writes a very interesting letter to Wed- 
nesday’s Times on the subject, in which he asserts that Irish- 
men really care a great deal more about the Land Question 
than they care about political questions of any kind; and that 
they support Mr. Parnell as they do, mainly because they think 
this the best way of getting the Land Question settled after 
their own hearts. Lord Cowper thinks that if we could really 
make peasant-proprietorship sure and final, the quiet of 
Treland would be assured without any national Government 
such as the Home-rulers are crying out for. Mr. Isaac 
Butt and Mr. Shaw, he points out, utterly failed to rally any 
party on the Home-rule cry. It was not till Mr. Parnell took 
up the Land Question that he elicited any enthusiasm in his 
favour. If that question were finally settled, Lord Cowper 
expresses the gravest doubt whether the Home-rule and 
Separatist Party would be able to keep together any efficient 
organisation. 


Mr. Davitt replies to Lord Cowper’s letter that the plain issue 
put to Ireland by Mr. Parnell was this,—National self-govern- 
mentor not ? and contends that the Land Question was not even 
nominally before the people. That is perfectly true; butit may very 
well be that the Irish voted for self-government in Mr. Parnell’s 
sense mainly because they thought that in that way they should 
have the best possible chance of abolishing rent. Mr. Parnell 
had himself advised the withholding of rent in a meeting in 
which one of his followers spoke of three years’ purchase as a 
full price for land in Ireland, and without reproof. Is there not 
sufficient ground for supposing that in the opinion of Ireland, 
self-government means Mr. Parnell’s government, while Mr. 
Parnell’s government means the almost total abolition of rent 
without compensation? Supposing Mr. Parnell to change his 
attitude on that question, and to ask for self-government for 
Treland with a full guarantee of their properties to the landlords 
at the rate of twenty years’ purchase,—would not his popularity 
pass away inan hour? _ 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach cannot be enjoying the prospect of 
his Budget. The revenue from Customs, Excise, and Stamps 
continues to fall; and, unless a great improvement occurs in 
the last quarter of the financial year, will be more than a 
million short. There was a deficit last year, which was 
only postponed; money to a considerable amount must have 
been spent in reinforcing and supplying the active Army in 
Egypt; ten thousand men at least are to be added to the Army, 
besides a large addition for India ; and we never knew “reforms” 
in the Navy which did not cost large sums. We fear Sir 
Michael will regret, before all is done, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill was so exceedingly acrid about “bloated Budgets.” He 
can, to be sure, say that economy is the business of Liberals, 
and “ judicious expenditure to repair Liberal shortcomings ” the 
duty of Tories; but then he will not say it. So far as we see 
just at present, both parties spend, and both are exceedingly 
anxious to prove that they cannot help it. If the revenue con- 
tinues to decline as it does, they will have to help it, or to 
encounter one of those movements for retrenchment which the 
Ten-pounders cared so much for, and to which the Householders 
have been so indifferent. 


It seems that the Clerk of the Works at the British Museum 
who dismissed the labourer, Brightwell, and dismissed him, as 
it was inferred, for the evidence he gave as to the poisoning of 
the pigeons, is not under the Trustees of the British Museum, 
but is under the Office of Works. Mr. Plunket, the First 
Commissioner of Works, has apparently ordered an inquiry into 
this case, and on Friday a letter was addressed to the Times by 
Mr. A. B. Mitford, of the Office of Works, explaining that 
Brightwell had been dismissed for conduct wholly irrespective 
of the evidence given by him before the Magistrate, but that 
the occasion chosen was so unfortunate, and gave so much 
colour to the notion that the dismissal was vindictive, that fresh 
work has been since found for him under the Board of Works, 
lest the public should suppose that his dismissal really was 
the penalty of his straightforward evidence. We think this 
decision very prudent and wise; but when Mr. Mitford adds 
that Mr. Pullman is “a valuable public servant, who has acted 
indiscreetly, but only to the extent which I have indicated 
above,” he himself certainly shows a very unfortunate bias. 


A 


Mr. Pullman acted not only indiscreetly, but with a carelessness 
that was utterly cruel, in the matter of the pigeons; and the 
public will not easily learn to believe in his humanity. 


There is one Member of the new Parliament, Sir George 
Harrison, already dead, and Mr. Childers has been asked 
to stand for South Edinburgh in his place. We heartily hope 
that he will be returned by much the same majority as that 
which returned Sir George Harrison. Mr. Childers is not only 
one of the most distinguished and fair-minded of the Members 
of the old Parliament, but he is thoroughly master of our finance, 
and no one can give the English democracy better advice as to 
how to administer its affairs prudently than he. It was his 
policy that the present Conservative Government attacked, 
and attacked really, though not nominally, for his pro- 
posal to equalise the taxation on real and personal estate. If 
he made a mistake, as we think he did, in advocating conces- 
sions to Ireland which seem to us far short of what would 
satisfy the Irish even temporarily, while they went beyond what 
we could safely give, if the Irish are not to be given carte blanche 
to keep up and extend the disorder which now prevails there, 
he made the mistake with that deep conscientious conviction 
which has marked all his statesmanship; and it would be the 
worst policy to visit such an error as that on one of our most 
thoroughly wise and experienced men by excluding him from 
Parliament. If Edinburgh should return both Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Childers, Edinburgh will have identified itself com- 
pletely with the policy of wise and cantious reform. 


We are not out of the Soudan yet by any means. The 
followers of Khalif Abdallah have now massed themselves in 
front of the British frontier garrison in such numbers that 
General Stephenson has felt it necessary to attack their posi- 
tion at Giniss. He moved ont of Ferket accordingly on 
December 30th, with 3,000 men, and attacked the place, a 
village of loopholed mud huts, defended by bodies of Arabs, 
variously estimated at from 5,000 to 12,000 men. The Arabs 
fought well, and once charged with their old spirit; but they 
could not break through the British fire, and retreated in con- 
fusion. Their position was stormed, and they retreated out 
of pursuit. The loss on our side was slight; but the enemy 
suffered so heavily that there will be at least a pause in his 
advance, during which General Stephenson will bring up his own 
force to 7,000 men. It is supposed that all this is preliminary 
to a great battle; but we fear no such good fortune is in store 
for the British troops, who will probably be wearied with 
incessant attacks, which they will always repulse, but without 
any permanent effect. The situation could hardly be worse. We 
cannot advance without recommencing the Soudan Campaign ; 
we cannot retreat without allowing all the doubtful tribes to 
join the enemy ; and we cannot stand still without constantly 
expending lives and money uselessly. A retreat which would 
draw the Arabs on still seems to us the wiser policy; but the 
soldiers are all for standing firm, and must know their own 
business best. 


The sermons which the Dean of St. Paul's has preached in 
the Cathedral during December as a substitnte for Canon 
Liddon, are sermons which all Churchmen should read with the 
utmost care before they throw themselves into the Church and 
State controversy anew. The sermons on “The Kingdom of 
God” were evidently intended to bring Churchmen into a 
spiritual attitude of mind before engaging in the political con- 
troversies of the next few years; and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the power and beauty of the 
Guardian has reported fully as they have been preached. The 
last sermon, on “ Hope,” is in some ways even powerful still ; 
and though it has a less clear connection with the immediate 
controversy of the day, it is hardly too much to say that no one 
could read it without feeling his pessimism rebuked, or with- 
out feeling himself rebuked so far as he has limited his 
optimism to the event of the success of his own pet solutions 
of the problems presented to our generation. There is some- 
thing in Dean Church’s Christianity which seems to us to come 
nearer to the spiritual Christianity of the early Church than 
it is usually given to the “modern” spirit to approach. And 
yet there is nothing archaic about him. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE ANNEXATION OF BURMAH. 


HERE is something almost bewildering in the present 
position of the British Empire. Here at home we seem 
to be incapable of governing a little island which we have 
owned, if not ruled, for six centuries, because we cannot either 
tolerate or suppress some civil worries inflicted on us by three- 
fifths of its population. We are almost ready to surrender 
Ireland in despair before we have been defeated, before the 
struggle has become serious, before we have even made one 
great effort to rid ourselves of what after all is only a harassing 
annoyance akin to that of a grain of sand in the eye. At the 
very same time, abroad we act with a tranquil energy which 
bespeaks an indefinite reserve of strength, and calmly take 
upon ourselyes new burdens before which the pacification 
of Ireland ought to be—though we quite admit it is 
not—a light and easy task. Here one Irishman threatens 
to tear from us an integral portion of the home Kingdom, and 
we defend ourselves with seas of words; there, another Irish- 
man, without a single speech or a moment of public debate, 
by an ordinary notification in a gazette, adds to our dominion 
a country five times as large as Ireland, ten times as rich in 
natural resources, and inhabited by a people more numerous 
than the three millions who we all seem to think must 
be permitted to dispose of our future and our fate. Since 
Lord Dalhousie annexed Nagpore without a proclamation, by 
the simple act of gazetting a Chief Commissioner, nothing so 
strong has been done in Asia as the annexation of Burmah by 
the Viceroy through a mere notification that the country, its 
boundaries still undefined, will fcr the future be part of her 
Majesty’s dominions. That quiet announcement terminates all 
doubts, and Burmah henceforth becomes an Indian Province, 
to be, we trust, in the immediate future the centre of a Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, which should include all the provinces 
torn from the dynasty of Alompra, except perhaps Assam. 
This, the next step, should be taken instantly; for while Mr. 
Bright’s great idea of splitting India into five vast Colonies is 
too far ahead of the facts to be realised, the thought on which 
he founds that plan—the grandest of our time, though as yet 
impracticable—is becoming more true than ever. It is not in 
human power to fulfil the functions demanded of a Viceroy, who, 
as Lord Auckland said, “ with the Emperor of China governs 
half the human race, and has to find time for breakfast.” If 
he is not relieved by great subordinates, there will some day 
be a collapse. British Burmah has ample surplus revenue from 
which to organise an Administration for the new Burmese 
Presidency, and the vast system of Provinces, for it no less, 
requires a Lieutenant-Governor, a Civil Administration, and a 
legal assembly of its own. If it had a garrison of its own, too, 
it would be all the better ; and we would again press on Lord 
Randolph Churchill the question whether these provinces 
—which are all accessible by water, and must be all watched 
by armed steamers—might not be entrusted to the Royal 
Marines, who want work and opportunities, instead of weigh- 
ing down the overburdened military garrison of India. There 
are no technical difficulties in the way, for the Viceroy, 
within Indian waters, exercises the full prerogative of the 
Queen, and the recruiting of the Marines is easier than that 
of the Regular Army. 

The annexation was, we believe, inevitable, for the only 
alternative was a Protectorate, which would have involved as 
many liabilities, and produced no advantages to the Empire. 
China or France would have complained in London of our 
vassal Burmese. If the dynasty of Alompra continues in 
exile, the Burmese population, now terribly reduced by mis- 
government, will settle down quietly enough, as they have done 
in Pegu, and Tenasserim, and Aracan; while with a railway 
once open from Dacca to Mandelay, their content or discontent 
will not in ten years be of the slightest political importance. 
The swarming millions of Bengal will pour through any open 
road into a land which is in all essentials their own over again, 
and which is for the most part unoccupied ; and wherever 
there are Bengalees, discontent dies away, paralysed by the 
pressure of those swarms of human beings intent only on 
leading lives of industrial success, Calcutta is crammed with 
ruffians ; but riot is unknown in Calcutta. With Mr. 
Bernard at its head, and the ‘‘dacoits” earning wages as 
military police, Burmah will prosper at once; and, like 
the previously annexed provinces, will within twenty years 
be, as Bengal has been, a financial buttress of the Indian 
Empire. There is no difficulty on that side, any more 








than there will be in controlling the country, the single sub- 
ject for anxiety being the relation of the new Presidency to 
the vast Empire lying by its side. That, however, is serious ; 
and we are happy to perceive, from the tone of the Tory papers, 
that its seriousness is fully admitted by the Administration. 
The silly French tone about Pekin is, fortunately, not 
the tone of London. The annexation of Burmah binds 
the British Government to an alliance with China; and 
anything which can be done to make that alliance cordial 
and stable, consistently with our duty to the people we 
have adopted, should be done at once. We doubt seriously 
whether we can hand over any subjects of ours—whether 
semi-civilised or savage, whether Burmese or Shans— 
to the Government of Pekin, which, when annoyed or sus- 
picious, punishes with too awful a severity; and we are quite 
sure that the centre of the new railway system—which, be it 
remembered, will cleave a road from China into Bengal—must 
be kept inexorably in our own hands, and guarded, too, with 
an unsleeping vigilance. But any other object which China 
may have at heart should, if possible, be granted, and more 
especially any convenience in the way of raising a frontier 
revenue. It is money, not subjects that, China wants ; and if we 
take counsel with Sir Robert Hart, we shall know how to place 
money at the disposal of Pekin, while securing for ourselves every 
facility for a great and profitable trade with Western China. 
Lord Salisbury must look to it that in the tariff arrangements 
we are a little less exacting than it is sometimes our wont to 
be, and that our commerce through Burmah shall be felt in 
Pekin, as our commerce through the Treaty Ports now is, to be 
a direct security for the solvency of the Chinese Treasury. 
The object is worth any reasonable sacrifice; for while an 
alliance with China would make us safe for a century in 
Asia, and give us a position in Indo-China with which 
all Europe could not contend, it is vain to deny that the hos- 
tility of Pekin may now be an evil of the most alarming 
magnitude. China can march her hundreds of thousands, if 
she pleases, direct into our territories; and though fortu- 
nately we could, if need were, strike straight at Pekin, we do 
not want to have that work to do perhaps twice in every 
century. There was but one course to take, and it is 
useless to complain of destiny ; but the situation which 
Lord Dalhousie feared can never be a pleasant one. It 
may be turned by skill and honesty into a source of strength, 
for the interests of China run at all points parallel with our 
own; but it is with no light heart that we see the British God 
Terminus take such a stride towards the East. The Indus, the 
Ganges, the Burrampooter, and the Irrawaddy, four out of six of 
the mighty river systems of Hastern Asia, now run from source 
to sea within her Majesty’s dominions; and we have to guard 
them all,—we who are retreating in fear, or weariness, or 
indecision, from the guardianship of the Liffey and the 
Shannon. We cannot feel exultant, but are rather disposed 
to say, in a humility not wholly Christian, “God guard 
England, for the task passes the energy of man.” 


MR. TREVELYAN ON IRELAND. 


N R. TREVELYAN has spoken out in his speech in 

Warwickshire with good effect. He has told us how 
far he thinks it safe to go in granting self-government to 
Treland, and where we must stop if we wish to save the Union 
at all. He points out, what we have so often insisted on, that 
complete separation would at least be infinitely less hopeless— 
we cannot speak of hopefulness in that connection at all—than 
any experiment in half-separation, which involves all the 
evils, without the two great advantages, of the stronger 
measure ; for it neither makes the Irish feel the full responsi- 
bility of their own acts, nor does it clear the Parliament 
of England of its obstructive elements. Mr. Trevelyan 
insists on this; and he declares, what we believe to be 
quite true, that in the present state of Ireland, or any state 
at all approximating to it, to pass over the control of the con- 
stabulary to freely elected local bodies, would be ruinous to 
the Union, without bringing any of the advantages of separa- 
tion. He then lays down what we might do to help on the 
training of Ireland in self-government; and this is a very 
valuable part of his speech. So long as the control of the 
constabulary is not handed over to freely elected bodies in 
Treland,—which, if a nominal Union is retained, means 
handing over Ireland to a state of profound social disorder 
without making her people fully responsible for all the miseries 
of that disorder,—he would be prepared to go a long way in 
conforming the Administration in Ireland to Irish ideas. He 
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would, for instance, hand over education, the administration | House of Commons into disrepute,—the prospects of any further 
of the Poor-law, the road-making, bridge-making, draining, | success for Mr. Parnell would be rather dim; and with the 


and improving powers, entirely to a freely elected Irish body, 
with power to dispose as they pleased of the Irish quota 


dimness of the prospect, the sinews of war would certainly 
fail. We may, then, count on this, that after a good 


of all central grants, and to impose additional rates, | deal of vehemence and bluster, the Parnellites will begin 
if they wished it, where the grant was not adequate to their | to realise that a struggle of years with a united Britain 


needs. And he would give such a freely elected Council the 
right to determine the policy on which the expenditure should 
be made, as well as the amount of that expenditure. This, 
he thinks, would have the effect of training the Irish in self- 
government, and of convincing them that some of those Irish 
ideas to which, when they are embodied ai English expense, 
they express so much attachment, are not quite so wise as they 
suppose. If the Irish once had experience in carrying out their 
own policy at their own expense—an experience which this 
proposal would give them—twelve years, Mr. Trevelyan thinks, 
would not elapse without their learning that self-government 
is not quite so easy a matter as they now think it. At 
all events, a few years of such self-government as this 
would greatly sober them ; and in the meantime, with a strong 
constabulary in central hands, such order as Lord Spencer had 
contrived to establish long before the late Government resigned 
in the summer, might be re-established, though not, of course, 
without the aid of a revived Crimes Act. Mr. Trevelyan does 
not refer to the necessity for this; but we think we may 
assume that he sees it as clearly as any one. He knows that 
it was the powers which expired last August which enabled 
Lord Spencer to put down boycotting and terrorism, and that 
it is the loss of these powers which has paralysed Lord 
Carnarvon. They must be acquired afresh ; and they cannot, 
of course, be acquired afresh without running the gauntlet of 
the Parnellite Party, who will probably exhaust every device 
of obstruction before they allow such powers to be restored. 
But this is the prospect before us, if we are not to abandon 
the Union, or to do worse than abandon it,—to abandon it in 
reality and keep it only in form. Both parties must brace 
themselves up to a very serious effort—the effort of con- 
vincing Ireland that, though we earnestly wish to accommo- 
date Trish legislation and administration to the type which 
patriotic Irishmen would desire if Ireland were a separate 
country, yet we are not prepared to make it a separate country, 
and are still less prepared to take any step which would bring 
upon us all the mischiefs of separation without any of the 
advantages, 
It is not, we fear, very difficult to anticipate how the Irish 
Party will regard Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme. They will strain 
every nerve, we suppose, to defeat a scheme which claims the 
administration of justice for the central authority at all 
events as long as the popular cause in Ireland identifies itself 
with the protection of crime; and they will reject, we fear, with 
scorn the offer of local liberties which do not give them the 
thing they plead for so vehemently,—a separate nationality. 
But the question is not so much what the Irish Parliamentary 
Party willdo, as what the Irish people will do. Will they support 
their Parliamentary party in 1efusing a concession which they 
would certainly prize, and this at a time when the moderate men 
of both parties are making up their minds for a very long and 
disagreeable struggle, or series of struggles, with the Irish 
Members, rather than give them what they ask? If Mr. 
Parnell sees his way to a successful war to the knife with the 
British Parliament, no doubt he will refuse such terms with 
contumely, and then do all in his power to inflame the quarrel 
between his followers and the British Parliament. But if both 
Tories and Liberals exhibit a firm front, such a course on Mr. 
Parnell’s part would be a very gravely responsible one. He 
cannot fight on for years without funds, which are likely 
to be exhausted by some sudden languor. The Irish in 
America have shown wonderful self-denial in their subscrip- 
tions to this war of races; but this wonderful self-denial might 
easily begin to flag if they saw Mr. Parnell gaining no ground. 
Latterly, he has gained ground so rapidly that there has been a 
constant stimulus to the hopes of the Irish-Americans. But 
now, without disunion in Great Britain, he can hardly 
advance much beyond the point he has already reached. 
If he fails to render Parliament impossible with 86 followers, 
he would hardly succeed even with 103 followers. He is near 
the end of his tether. If Englishmen and Scotchmen can but 
show now that they appreciate adequately the danger of dis- 
union, that they are as anxious as ever they were to alleviate 
to the very utmost the mischief which the Union has brought 
to Ireland, but that they are prepared to see Governments 
wrecked and Parliaments dissolved rather than yield; that 
nothing will induce them to let less than a seventh, not much 
more than an eighth, of the House of Commons bring the 
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is not a very exhilarating prospect ; and it is not altogether off 
the cards that the demonstrations of scorn with which any 
proposal such as Mr. Trevelyan has sketched out will 
certainly be received, may be followed by a lucid interval, in 
which they will sulkily accept what is given, though only, as 
they will say, as a stepping-stone to further action. And no 
doubt a stepping-stone to further action it would be made. 
The freely elected Council would become the scene of many 
defiances to the British Government, which would count for very 
little,—for an Irish habit of discussing among themselves the 
policy they wished to establish in Ireland and to establish at 
their own expense, if once fully formed, would create an inde- 
pendence of feeling and a variety of parties in Ireland which 
would be more or less fatal to the perfectly simple Parnellite 
structure of the present Irish Parliamentary Party. We do believe 
that if once Irishmen could be got to undertake serious responsi- 
bility, even for local government, in Ireland, we should before 
long see our way to obtaining what we have long needed,—an 
Irish Secretary for Ireland on whom we could rely for real 
support in that country. At all events, this is the only way 
in which we can reasonably hope to find an exit out of these 
troubles, except, of course, by cutting the knot altogether ; and 
that is not even to be thought of at present. 


Although we anticipate, therefore, a most scornful reception 
for any offer which resolutely refuses to the Irish the control of 
the police in the present condition of Ireland, we do not at all 
despair of the ultimate acceptance of some such scheme. The 
alternative, in Mr. Parnell’s mind, would probably be to get all 
his followers suspended by the House of Commons, and to bring 
Constitutional Government, therefore, to a termination. That 
he might think a policy sensational enough to yield a good 
agitation fund; but it would be a very dangerous policy in 
every sense, and might bring blame upon him for not accepting 
the concessions offered. At all events, he would hesitate long 
before deciding on such a mancuvre, if there were really 
evidence of a dour resistance to either separation or Home-rule. 
Everything depends on the manliness of the British attitude 
in the matter. If Tories and Liberals join hands to prove that 
they will not undermine the Union, but intend to strengthen 
it, Mr. Parnell will think three times before he declares for a 
struggle in which he may probably fail; and if he fails, will 
fail without the smallest chance of ever retrieving his political 
position. 


MR. LABOUCHERE’S PLAN FOR IRELAND. 


N R. LABOUCHERE’S scheme of Home-rule, described 
a in his letter published in the Times of December 28th, 
is the worst we have yet seen. It is worth attentive study, 
because Mr. Labouchere has been a consistent Home-ruler, 
and probably understands some of the floating Parnellite ideas, 
and because he does try to devise strong checks upon confisca- 
tion ; but it is hopelessly unworkable. It would, in fact, be 
far worse for Great Britain than either the Colonial plan, 
which Mr. Labouchere in a subsequent letter suggests as an 
alternative, or than a total separation. In the first place, Mr. 
Labouchere releases Ireland as to her internal affairs from the 
control of the Imperial Parliament altogether. He specifically 
refuses to allow to that body the veto which it retains over 
the Canadian Dominion and the Australian Colonies, and which 
has been repeatedly exercised, and expressly declines to allow 
it even to impose a war-tax. The Irish contribution to the 
Empire is to be paid as a lump sum, and might in the event 
of war be increased ; but the mode of levying the tax would 
be left to the Irish Parliament. If they adopted no mode, 
there would be no remedy, except the one which would not be 
tried, and which could be adopted now,—namely, to treat 
Ireland as a country under military occupation, and govern 
with a state of siege. That is not a Constitutional remedy, 
but merely a provision for partially legalising a method 
of declaring Civil War. The plan, therefore, amounts 
to this: That an Irish Parliament is to be absolute 
in Ireland, is to pass and repeal all civil and criminal 
laws, is to control all forces except the Army and Navy, is to 
levy all taxes (except, possibly, the Customs, as to which 
treaties might override local authority), and is to be, in short, 








as independent as our own Parliament now is. The single 
check imposed by the Constitution is to be a right of veto, to 
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be exercised by the Viceroy—who is not to be a statesman, 
but only a Prince of the Blood—with the assent of a much 
enlarged and Hibernicised Privy Courcil. We need not 
say that such a veto would be utterly illusory. The Irish 
Parliament would only have to refuse supplies, or the 
popular Premier would only have to resign, to reduce the 
unlucky Prince to one of three alternatives,—instant obedience, 
a tolerance of a dissolution of society through all officers being 
left unpaid, or a resort to martial law in the name and with 
the assistance of Great Britain. Such a veto would be, except 
in the event of Great Britain intending a reconquest, a pure 
formality, and Ireland would, for internal purposes, be inde- 
pendent. She could pass any laws she pleased, repeal the 
Decalogue if she liked, and pay or refuse Imperial taxes at 
her own discretion. In what would her internal position differ 
from independence? Only in this, that Great Britain would 
have to maintain at her own expense a garrison which could 
never legally act, except on the demand of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and in practice would never be asked to act, except to 
put down any civil war the Irish Parliament might by its 
internal legislation provoke. Great Britain would have no 
control over Ireland, but would be, as heretofore, bound to 
save her people from the consequences of their own excesses, 
Separation would be far preferable to such a situation. 

But, says Mr. Labouchere, “I offer guarantees for Imperial 
rights.” What are the rights? They are limited to the 
control of the Army and Navy, of foreign policy, including 
commercial treaties, and of nay, there is no more, Imperial 
taxation having been struck out. Great Britain is to protect Irish- 
men in all seas, to guard Ireland from invasion, and to fight her 
diplomatic battles, and in return is to have,—what? The right 
of recruiting Irishmen in Dublin instead of in Liverpool, and of 
being thwarted at every turn in her own policy. For, on the plea 
that Ireland will pay a contribution towards Imperial expenses, 
Mr. Labouchere retains the Irish Members in Parliament in all 
their strength and unity. Mr. Parnell, in the intervals of 
governing Ireland as he pleases, is to come over here and 
threaten that unless this or that is done for Ireland, unless 
this veto is lifted or that loan is guaranteed, he will upset the 
Government in power, or with a war, perhaps, in progress, 
obstruct the Mutiny Act. It is vain to say that he would not do 
it, for Ireland would compel him to think of her exclusively; and 
foolish to say he could not do it, for he does do it now, and 
Home-rule is a grave question only because he does. We bear it 
now, so far as we bear it, because men hope for alternatives, or 
are unwilling to give up Ireland; but with Mr. Parnell pro- 
tected against expulsion by the written Constitution, and Ireland 
already independent, how long would such a situation endure ? 
Not through a single Session, and the nations would part in 
bitter anger against each other. It would be better, if this is 
the scheme to be propounded, to part now. If Irish Members 
are to sit in an Imperial Parliament, nothing is gained for 
Great Britain by any system of Federation. We should be 
only where we are now,—victims bound in Constitutional 
withes to bear all tortures that an unreasoning national 
animosity can inflict on us. 

We have said that Mr. Labouchere offers certain guarantees 
against confiscation,—a point on which he differs from Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and Mr. Justin M’Carthy, who 
either object to guarantees as insulting, or consider that their 
idea of the future temper of an Irish Parliament is a sufficient 
guarantee. Let us look at the guarantees he offers. They are 
two in number. One is the American provision that the new 
State shall not have power by legislation to invalidate a 
contract, That would prevent, let us admit, the passing of a 
law lowering rent, say, three-fourths, or transferring all railway 
shares to the Treasury; but how would it prevent special 
taxation upon landowners, or crushing stamp-duties upon 
transfers to any but tenants, or a Tenants’ Bankruptcy Act to be 
worked through the agency of juries? Or how would it punish 
a hint to the police from the Irish Home Secretary that in the 
event of outrages arising out of agrarian quarrels, the less 
evidence they discovered the better? Indeed, the hint would 
not be required. The police would have only to be let al 





lone, 
and they would find it pleasant to be the favourites instead 
of the enemies of all the country-side. In fact, it is impossible 
to frame a legal guarantee which a Parliament controlling all 
legislation, and an Executive determined to gratify the voters, 
could not evade; and we suspect Mr. Labouchere sees this 
difficulty himself, for he proposes another solution. He would 
allow any discontented Jandlord to demand that the State 
should buy his estate at a reasonable price and let him 
go, In words, that is a fair provision, for the State 





would thus compensate the landlords, and by reselling 
to the tenants, create the new tenure Ireland desires; but in 
practice how would it work? The Irish Treasury could not 
give cash, for it would never be rich enough, not even Sir G, 
Duffy hoping that it would ever command £150,000,000 
sterling; and without the British guarantee, what would its 
bonds be worth? We say nothing of the difficulty of fixing a 
fair price, of the perversion of Irish opinion as to a fair price, 
or of the rage of the tenantry if the State compelled them to 
pay a fair price, and only ask, in the brutal English way, where is 
the money to come from? The Irish Exchequer would only hare 
to plead poverty, and plead it truly, and there would be an 
end of that Constitutional clause. The proposal is nothing 
but the old one, that Ireland shall buy out the landlords; and 
the answer to it is the old one, that Ireland has:not the means 
unless the tenants furnish the capital-value of the rent, which 
is precisely what Irish tenants—half of whom believe that, 
subject to a small quit-rent, the land ought to be theirs 
—are steadily refusing to do. We put aside all ideas 
of legal confiscation, and ask Mr. Labouchere whether 
he really believes that Irish tenants will like paying 
rent under one law better than another, or whether an 
Irish Parliament will demand rent more rigorously than 
an English one? If he does not so believe, his proposal 
is a mere form of words, intended to soothe British disgust at 
being asked to abandon men to whom they have given centuries 
of continuous pledges. Except from the rental of Ireland, 
Ireland cannot buy out the rent-receivers; and his clear per- 
ception of that fact is one of the reasons why Mr. Parnell 
insists so incessantly upon “ the prairie value.” 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND LORD COWPER ON 
HOME-RULE. 


: Duke of Argyll and Lord Cowper have clearly shown, 

what too many of our hasty reformers appear to forget, 
that the dangers on the side of what is called Constitutional 
concession to Ireland, are very real and great. On the other 
hand, the danger of resisting those concessions, though it will 
involve, of course, very great Parliamentary inconveniences, is 
relatively small. There is not only no reason for a great 
surrender to the Irish Party, but even if that course could be 
ultimately considered wise,—which is more than questionable, 
—there is nothing but disadvantage to be got out of haste and 
eagerness to act. If the Parnellite Party have shown any clear 
moral trait at all, it is the trait of being disposed to respect most 
those who give least, and disposed tg despise most those who 
give most. It is the Liberals against whom they have declared 
war ; it is the Tories whom they have welcomed as allies. The 
more they see of willingness to concede, the more fear and panic 
they imagine; the more they see of indifference to concession, 
the more are they disposed to take up an attitude of respect. 
Therefore, even if it could be conceived wise to concede their 
demands,—which is almost inconceivable,—it would still be 
wise not to concede them without the utmost deliberation, nor 
without the most careful and exact enforcement of all pre- 
liminary conditions. The notion that a great crisis must be at 
once faced, so far as that implies any threatening of immediate 
danger, is not only fanciful, but the reverse of true. If 
statesmen and politicians were to exhibit signs of tremor, the 
Parnellites would at once magnify their demands, And as for 
any danger of civil war, there is none. The Parnellites are 
never weary of saying, what is, indeed, perfectly true, that they 
cannot go to war with us with any hope of even superficial 
success, and that they have no intention of doing so. We do 
not at all doubt their word. It is only when they imagine 
nervousness in us that they begin to hector. If we are perfectly 
cool, firm, and unconcerned, Mr. Parnell will be as moderate 
as he dares to be. If we are fluttered and anxious, Mr. Parnell 
will be defiant and peremptory. 

As the Duke of Argyll reminds us in his letter to 
Tuesday’s Zimes, the serious consideration of Home-rule in 
Ireland is so novel amongst the British constituencies, that 
no one has yet clearly realised how much it involves, It 
involves deciding first whether or not we are willing, not only 
to cut Ireland adrift, but to pay her very heavily indeed for 
being cut adrift, for that is virtually the ‘Colonial ” plan ; 
next, if we are not willing to do thit, whether we are 
willing to consent to a half-separation, the terms of which 
would give rise to as many future quarrels as we have 
had on the terms of Union during the past, though under 
much more complex conditions, for that is the “ Federal” 
plan; and lastly, whether we can or can not absolve 
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ourselves from honourable obligations which we have 
incurred in the past, honourable obligations for the ful- 
filment of which we could not in either case take any 
effectual security ; for this is involved in either plan. Nay, 
the difficulty runs up much further. For no such settle- 
ment as is advocated for Ireland could possibly be effected 
without relaxing seriously the bonds which bind other parts 
of these islands together. It might involve the breaking-up 
of Great Britain into fragments like those of a child’s map- 
puzzle, though the fragments might be larger. And this is to 
be done at the moment when Local Government,—at all times 
a most delicate and difficult matter,—is going to be put on a 
new basis, and of course with the necessary effect that what 
would in any other case be the mere reorganised form of a local 
rate-imposing and rate-spending power, is in danger of becoming 
a power so great that it may easily destroy the substantial 
unity of the whole. If Ireland is to be made such a unit as 
the Irish Nationalists insist on under the name of Local Govern- 
ment, the inevitable tendency would be that Wales, Scotland, 
and England would expect, and perhaps insist on, the grant of 
a class of powers far wider in character than those of which 
County Boards and Quarter Sessions have ever disposed, or 
desired to dispose. Indeed, there is no doubt that this is 
precisely what the Federalists wish. They argue that such 
an arrangement would provide a most admirable means of 
settling the Church Question separately in each division of 
the Kingdom,—in other words, of giving to the local power of 
each division, attributes which it would hitherto never have 
been dreamt that any power but Parliament could wield. Well, 
what does that mean? It means simply that instead of main- 
taining for Parliament the power to settle these great questions 
as it may think best, Parliament should strip itself of that power 
for all time, and become a mere connecting tie between separate 
entities. We would rather a thousand times let Parliament 
give to Wales, for example, such a Church as Scotland already 
has, on the ground that Parliament may think such a Church 
better for Wales, than deprive Parliament of the power 
to interfere, and pass it on to a new governing body over 
which the whole should have no habitual practical con- 
trol. What we are in danger of sliding into is the breaking- 
up of the whole Empire under the influence of a demand 
urged by a very small and very heterogeneous part of it, 
which does really desire for its own sake precisely that,—the 
breaking-up of the Empire. Do men really know what they 
ask for, when they ask that Parliament shall resign its direct 
responsibility for the most important interests of every section 
of Great Britain and Ireland, under the plea of establishing 
Local Governments with very large and new powers? That 
means that we shall no longer be a single nation at ali, 
that under the baneful influence of the Irish example, 
we shall so encourage the local selfishness which is always 
hard at work to destroy human societies, as to have not only 
no Constitutional right to think of the United Kingdom as a 
whole, but even no practical habit of doing so ;—that we should 
have for the future Englishmen, Welshmen, Scots, and Irish, 
but no national feelings, no national habits, and no national 
will. It is idle to call a Federation a nation unless, as the 
Duke of Argyll puts it, the Federation be a step towards 
union, and not a step away from union. In this case it would 
be a step away from union, and a step away from union is not 
a step which can be taken back. 

But then, say some of the Separatists—for instance, our 
able correspondent, Mr. Cotter Morison,—the Union with Ire- 
land is hopelessly and absolutely broken up. It is childish to talk 
of union between deadly enemies. The Irish, as we see, have 
hardly anything that they care for in Ireland at all as much 
as they cire for being rid of England, or at least for re- 
ducing their concern with England to a nominal concern. Lord 
Cowper traverses that assertion directly. He thinks that Irish- 
men care to own the land which they cultivate far more than 
they care even to be separate from England. Well, that 
surely is a matter on which a prudent man would as yet 
express no confident opinion. That the signs of impatience and 
of dislike for us are very strong no one will deny. But so were 
the Scotch signs of impatience and of dislike for us at the time of 
the Union with Scotland, and we have completely surmounted 
that feeling. Surely itis a positive duty to show infinitely 


more tenacity in fighting for such a result as real Union, than 
Mr. Cotter Morison proposes to show. Men altogether mistake 
the moral proportions of different ends, when they propose to 
let Ireland go for the sake of so very temporary an end as 
clearing Parliament of an inconvenient and most obstructive 
element. 


Why not endure a long term of extreme incon- 








venience, a series of weak and short Governments if you will, 
a great deal of vexation, and a great deal of bickering, rather 
than abandon so essential a principle of all that is best 
worth striving for, as the Union of the United Kingdom? 
Why, it is only for the last seventeen years at most that we 
have even begun to try to legislate for Ireland in the spirit in 
which Irishmen would certainly legislate for themselves. Is 
it statesmanship to be wearied out in seventeen years by 
the failure of an experiment which ought to have been 
commenced hundreds of years ago? Let us not bring 
upon democracies the great slur of being childishly im- 
patient of failure and of abandoning a great end because we do 
not succeed in it at the first throw-off. Worse enmities than 
those of the Irish for the English have been surmounted, for 
this is an enmity which is not really reciprocated. We are, 
no doubt, seriously indignant when we see Irishmen sacrificing 
the cause of justice and peace in Ireland in order to make 
Englishmen sick of the struggle with them. But if we under- 
stand the true British feeling at all, we should not be daunted 
by this Irish petulance till we have tried fairly and tried long 
the experiment of governing Ireland in the spirit in which Irish- 
men would govern themselves, The Scotch are certainly more 
“dour” than the Irish, and we have now no better Unionists 
than the Scotch. Let us try Lord Cowper’s suggestion honestly, 
that the Irish care more at bottom for the Land Question 
than they care for disunion. Let us lay to heart the Duke of 
Argyll’s solemn warnings against supposing that what we strive 
for in contending for Union, is a mere common foreign policy, 
and not rather common principles of equity, common liberties, 
and a common share in the movements of the race. It is the 
greatest of all mistakes to imagine that we can calmly give up 
the principle of Union on all that is most important, and then 
maintain a firm Union on such comparatively small matters as 
a common army, navy, and foreign policy. If we sink from 
national feeling into sectarian feeling, with the present wishes of 
Ireland for our only excuse, we shall take a step which can never 
be retraced. Better far, as Mr. Cotter Morison says, separate 
wholly from Ireland, than break up Great Britain because 
“the logic of facts” would lead us to do so if we federated 
ourselves with Ireland. But we are under honourable obliga- 
tions which render separation at present impossible ; and if it 
were not so, it would be the weakest impatience to suppose that 
we have done enough to show that a real Union with Ireland 
is hopeless. ‘It’s dogged as does it,” is at the root of indi- 
viduality inman, And it is no less at the root of individuality 
in nations. 


THE RE-ELECTION OF M. GREVY. 


NHE re-election of M. Grévy may not be of much advan- 
tage to the Republic, but it is, in one way at least, a 

good omen for the future of France. There must be a con- 
siderable fund of political sense in a people whose representa- 
tives perceive and accept a situation like that of December 
28th, and do so quietly the only thing possible to be done. 
It is difficult to doubt that the majority in the Assembly are 
somewhat tired of M. Grévy, that they would gladly have made 
a change if they had seen the way to one, and that they regard 
him with a certain distaste, which is not dislike, and which is 
consistent with respect, but which is fatal to all enthusiasm. 
His régime has been marked by no great successes and some 
great failures ; he has allowed the vast expenditure which now 
so irritates the people; and his re-election coincides with a period 
of depression which affects every great interest in France. 
We are all apt to suppose that under such circumstances 
Frenchmen grow rash, that they give way to restlessness and 
impatience, and that they plunge into the unknown with hope, 
merely because it is the unknown. There is, however, a 
business side to the French mind which is too often un- 
remarked, but which has a distinct influence even on subjects 
like foreign policy, in which it is easy to appeal to sentiment, 
to the pride of the people, and to the tradition of the flag. This 
business side came into play on December 28th. There was 
no one to substitute for M. Grévy; he had proved himself fit 
for his position as he understood it ; he divided opinion less than 
any other man, and he was consequently re-elected with the full 
approval of a people who, again, show much sense in appreciating 
M. Grévy’s attitude. One would not havethought that self-efface- 
ment in a President, respect for legality and simplicity of external 
life, would attract Frenchmen, nor have they shown any sign 
of attraction; but, nevertheless, they feel a respect for those 
sad-coloured attributes, and though not enthusiastic for their 
possessor, they are not repelled by him. They are con- 
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tent that such a man should preside, even though it be for 
fourteen long years; and in that content with such a person 
in such a position for such a time, there is an element of hope 
for the future of a country where, if the majority will only be 
sensible, the future is assured. Just when she is not very 
happy, and not very proud of herself, and not very 
successful, France ceases to be eager for change, makes 
no search for a showy leader, suppresses her sense of 
weariness, and quietly re-elects to the Presidential chair 
M. Grévy, a patient, high-charactered, and, it is said, faintly 
humorous legalist, who never did a great act, delivered a great 
oration, or uttered a great epigram, but who, on the other 
hand, is incapable of a great job, a great blunder, or a great 
crime. Considering how ready we all are to accuse Frenchmen 
of levity, and changefulness, and impatience of hard facts, we 
ought to give due weight to such an election as this, which, 
had it occurred in America, would have been thought evidence 
of the most sober judgment. 

Moreover, the event, like some others which have preceded 
it, shows that the existing Constitution of France, with all the 
defects so patent to journalists and constitution-makers, has, 
at least, this one merit,—it does work. It has lived thirteen 
years, at any rate, which is a long time in France, and 
none of the predicted failures have occurred. The President 
has not violated it. The Army has not threatened it. The 
populace has not risen against it. There has been no penal 
Dissolution. The Chamber and the Senate have not come to 
loggerheads. The President has been re-elected with less fuss 
than often attends the nomination of a Vestry chairman. Nor 
can it fairly be said that the people have not governed. It is 
probable that the late Chamber did not quite represent them 
about foreign expeditions ; but that happened to ourselves also 
in 1878-79, and the new Chamber is ready enough to express 
the popular will. The Chamber, as M. Brisson has publicly 
acknowledged, has really so condemned the Tonquinese 
Expedition, that it will be impossible to expend the credits 
assigned for a continued campaign, the nominal majority being 
due only to the invalidation of eighteen Reactionary elections. 
The people, or a large section of them, have not quite liked 
the persecution of the Church; but then they have sent up 
two hundred Reactionists to say so, thus showing, at any rate, 
that the Government cannot falsify the expression of their 
will. As to official extravagance, that, no doubt, has existed 
to an extent which, rich as France is, endangers her finances ; 
but then the people not only assented to the extravagance, 
but, by their silent pressure upon the Deputies, actually caused 
it. Every Department has fought for expenditure on itself, 
and all have fostered those terrible schemes for Public Works 
which, if they were fully carried out, would ruin any country 
in the world. It is the financial ignorance of the Democracy 
itself which is responsible for the condition of the French 
Treasury. So far as the Constitution was intended to 
make the French people a self-governing corporation, acting 
through fixed institutions, it has succeeded to the full. The 
people do govern—often very badly—and the institutions do 
work, and in France those are great things to say. 

The weakness in the French Republic revealed in this 
election, as in the Ministerial crisis which has followed it, is a 
failure to produce strong men. There is no alternative 
President, and nobody whom either the country or the Assembly 
strongly wishes to be Prime Minister. There is no dominant 
party,and there are no leaders one of whom each party or section 
of a party regards as its permanent head. Who is the head of 
the Right? Nobody knows. There is not even a man full in 
front of the party, and its real leader is probably the Duc de 
Broglie, who cannot obtain a seat, and remains always ina 
kind of political chiaro-oscuro. Who is the head of the 
Opportunists ? It is certainly not M. Jules Ferry, whom the 
Republicans have just defeated, and who is for the hour the most 
unpopular man in the Chamber; or M. Brisson, who has just 
been forced to resign; and if it is M. de Freycinet, it is 
certainly not because Opportunists believe in his stability. 
The Radicals are supposed to have a leader; but just compare 
M. Clémenceau’s confidence in his followers with Mr. Parnell’s 
sway over his Irreconcilables! There are no fully trusted 
leaders in either Chamber whom M. Grévy can accept, far less 
leaders whom he must accept ; yet the Constitution is not one 
which secures to a country independence of leadership. The 
American parties occasionally have no leaders. An acute 
correspondent recently declared in our colurans that they 
never have any; and that is true of the Houses of 
Congress, though not quite true of the people; but then, 
Congress has limited powers of legislation, and_ still 














more limited control fover the Executive. 
Assembly, on the other hand, which in serious questions means 
practically the French Chamber, is theoretically absolute, 
having power to pass or repeal any law, and to dismiss any 
Minister, and in practice is the ultimate ruler of the country, 
It gives orders of the last importance every day. As Govern. 
ment by an inorganic public meeting is impossible, it needs 
trusted guides, and its weakness is that it neither finds them 
nor trusts them, but asks guidance from men whom it changes 
at intervals of a few months, often before they have either 
succeeded or failed. That is the point at which the existing 
Constitution of France breaks down, and not any defect of 
machinery or any want of connection between Government and 
people ; and we confess we fail to see clearly either cause or 
remedy. The Chamber, as regards Ministers, is fickle to im- 
becility, more fickle than any but the weakest of Kings, or the 
feeblest head of a great concern; but why it is so remains an 
inexplicable puzzle. To use a rather brutal expression, how 
does it pay the Deputies to shift their combinations every twelve 
months? We may assume that the vice of envy, which has 
so largely affected the special course taken by the French 
Democracy, and the special desire of the people for equality, 
also affects the Chamber, and incites groups to thwart, traduce, 
or desert rising men; but that is hardly a sufficient explana- 
tion. Strong men would overcome envy as they overcome 
opposition, and, as a matter of fact, leaders have constantly 
arisen in France; and, while they clearly do not come to the 
front of groups in this French Chamber, they did come in the 
Chamber of Louis Philippe. We suspect the cause lies deeper, 
and that the peasants and artisans who make up the bulk of the 
French electorate avoid very strong men, preferring candidates 
—as English Premiers were once said to prefer Bishops—for 
being safe and indistinguishable. If that is the case, and 
average leaders are to guide for short periods a fluctuating 
public meeting of average men, power will either escape from 
the Chamber and fall to the permanent Heads of Departments, 
or, which is more probable, the Republic, in spite of a fairly 
working Constitution, will be frequently exposed to most serious 
danger. The best work cannot be done by machinery in 
governing any more than in any other art; and it is a 
powerful machine the French have got, not a system which 
evolves great, or even considerable, artists. France does 
not want saviours of society; but she does want, like all 
other countries, men able to give form and purpose to 
otherwise inorganic groups. and to all appearanco she is not 
getting them. It is possible, of course, that this may not 
signify, and that the Chamber can govern for itself, without a 
Select Committee of Executive chiefs; but if so, a totally new 
and most unexpected phenomenon has appeared in history, 
which has as yet had no record of a Chamber of five hundred 
elected by a people of millions, and able, without trusted 
leaders, to guide their policy, frame their legislation, and 
conduct their wars to success. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LAST PROPOSAL. 


JDRINCE BISMARCK is not exempt from the universal 

want. He has not as much money as he would like to 
have. But the Prince has the rare merit of not wanting 
money for himself. It is as German Chancellor that he is 
covetous; it is onthe German Army that he wishes to spend 
every penny that he can get together. His latest project in 
this direction is to make the sale of spirits a State monopoly. 
With the production of spirits apparently he would not inter- 
fere, further than to fix a price at which the raw spirit should 
be sold to the State, which, after refining it, would take the 
entire distribution, whether at home or abroad, upon itself. 
Whether the retail price would be fixed by the State, or be 
settled by competition among the distributors, is not said. The 
Vienna correspondent of the Economist seems to think that 
the source of the increased revenue which is expected to follow 
from the change would be the licences issued to the retail 
sellers. He speaks of “thousands of new bar-keepers” who 
would have to pay heavily for the privilege. But from what- 
ever source it is to come, he estimates the gain to the 
Exchequer at eight and a half millions sterling. That is 
obviously a prize worth legislating for. 

It would be an interesting experiment if it were to be tried. 
The disposition of Englishmen, no doubt, is to think State 
monopolies a radically wrong way of raising revenue. The 
Post Office, which is the standing instance of a monopoly in 
this country, is hardly realised to be one. We think of it asa 
case of money paid for work done, and regard the circumstance 
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that the worker is the State as a mere incident. 
every individual member of the community is a gainer by the 
carriage of letters being in the hands of the State. The 
Post Office does not merely substitute State enterprise for 
private enterprise; it undertakes things to which private 
enterprise would be unequal. It is different when a monopoly 
has to do with the production or sale of an article in general 
demand. As arule, no member of the community is person- 
ally the better for the transfer of such a function as this to 
the State. The interest of the merchant can ordinarily be 
relied on to bring the article within the reach of every one 
who cares to buy it; consequently, the object of the monopoly 
is seen in its naked simplicity. It exists to feed the Revenue, 
and for that alone. It is here that Parliamentary tradition 
comes in with so much effect. Englishmen have won their 
liberties by keeping a tight hand on their purse-strings, and 
nations among whom the victory of liberty is not yet complete 
are naturally disposed to pursue the same policy. A monopoly 
might have kept the Stuarts on the throne. But it is at most 
a doubtful question whether this argument is applicable to a 
Democratic community. It is no longer a case of a Sovereign 
who has to get money from his subjects, and of subjects who 
have to keep their Sovereign within proper bounds. We have 
to deal with the very different case of a society which has to find 
money for a variety of purposes, and to raise it, in the absence 
of monopolies, by taxing people, some of whom do not under- 
stand why the money is wanted ; while others, though they do 
know this much, may not be proof against the temptation 
to sacrifice a public object to their own convenience. A mono- 
poly protects individuals against this temptation. They are 
taxed, of course, but they do not feel it. If it were once estab- 
lished by general consent that the objects on which the revenue 
is spent are good, it might be very convenient to be spared 
the friction which occasionally attends the process of raising 
it. The advantage of this is very clearly seen in the case of 
opium-cultivation in India; and if it is apparent where there 
is no representative system, and consequently no question of 
granting or refusing supplies, would it not be much more so 
under a Parliamentary Government ? 

But, then, to make monopolies innocent, there must be a more 
complete accord between the nation and its servants as to the 
amount and character of the public expenditure than has ever 
yet been attained, or than, so far at all events as Germany is 
concerned, is at present in any way likely to be attained. 
Prince Bismarck is not at the pains to conceal the reason 
why he wants the monopoly of the trade in spirits. Eight 
and a half millions a year is a great deal of money, and 
if he can command this sum independently of Parlia- 
ment, he will be a much more powerful person than he 
has yet been. The German Parliament equally understands 
this, and will probably be as strongly set against giving Prince 
Bismarck what he asks as he can be upon getting it. The 
Deputies are not anxious to make Prince Bismarck more in- 
dependent of them than he is already. They probably admit, 
in a general way, that it is necessary to keep Germany strong ; 
that for this end the German Army must be maintained in a 
high state of perfection; and that the interests, both of 
Germany and of the German Army, are very near Prince 
Bismarck’s heart, and admirably cared for by Prince Bismarck’s 
head. But they distrust Prince Bismarck’s conceptions of 
national unity and national strength. He and they are alike 
devoted to Germany, to the Fatherland ; but with them the idea 
is embodied in the German nation, whereas with him it is 
embodied in the House of Hohenzollern. Patriotism is not 
with them, as it is with him, identified with loyalty to the 
Emperor; and they are not sure that, if Prince Bismarck 
could command the money he wants, it would not be used to 
regain for the Sovereign some of the authority which, in the 
slow development of Constitutionalism—imperfect as the pro- 
cess has been in Germany—he has necessarily lost. Then, as 
regards the Army, they are probably conscious of an undefined 
divergence hetween their views and Prince Bismarck’s. His 
position naturally enables him to see a long way round ; and 
his eyesight is very keen. But the remoter dangers which he 
may discern do not come home to the minds of the Deputies. 
They seem to them too contingent and unreal to be worth 
taking precautions against,—at all events, when these pre- 
cautions involve a continually growing expenditure. It is 
not likely, therefore, that they will give the Chancellor the 
control of so large an element in the Imperial finances as it is 
calculated the spirit-monopoly would make—not likely, that 
is, if their votes are determined by this question alone. If 
other considerations come in—if the Chancellor, for example, 
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should make a final peace, or even patch up another truce 
with the Centre,—he would probably be able to carry his point. 

For one reason we should be glad if he did carry it; and 
that reason is that the experiment would be one of great 
interest to ourselves. It is not easy to raise a revenue large 
enough for Imperial necessities when every item, however 
essential and however unchanging, is at the mercy of the 
House of Commons, and liable to be reduced or omitted if the 
framers of the Estimates think more of popularity than of the 
public service. Where questions of policy are concerned, it is 
indispensable, of course, that the great spending departments 
should be subject to close and constant supervision. But sup- 
posing that the House of Commons has made up its mind that 
a certain permanent minimum of naval strength is required 
for national security, and that this minimum cannot be main- 
tained for less than a certain specified sum, it would be 
a saving of time, as well as a removal of temptation, if 
this sum could be raised by some other means than taxa- 
tion. A monopoly affords just the alternative required, 
if a monopoly can be shown to inflict no injustice on 
traders, and not unduly to raise the price to consumers. Prince 
Bismarck has probably chosen spirits, and determined that the 
State shall merely sell and not produce them also, because he 
thinks that by doing so he will steer clear of these two 
objections. The question of compensation will not arise, as 
the makers of the article will go on making it. The only 
difference will be that they will make it to sell to the Govern- 
ment, instead of to private buyers. They will not, indeed, be 
at liberty to ask their own price ; but in practice that freedom 
is pretty strictly limited already, and the price will no doubt 
be arranged with the Government on a fair estimate of their 
previous profits. At all events, though their position may not be 
so good when the Government is their only customer, as it is 
now, the difference will not be great enough to become a 
matter for compensation. As regards the consumer, it must be 
supposed that Prince Bismarck contemplates a reduction rather 
than an increase of price, else how is the very large addi- 
tional revenue—a revenue nearly five times as great as that 
which the spirit-tax now brings in—to be obtained. ‘“ Thou- 
sands of new bar-keepers” must have millions of new 
customers if it is to be worth their while to pay a heavy 
licence-duty, and it is only seemingly by lowering the price 
that this result can be reached. Yet the prospect thus held 
out as regards the habits of the community is so serious 
that it seems impossible that Prince Bismarck can have the 
design we have attributed to him. Financial prosperity cannot 
be founded on the increase of drunkenness, for the gain to the 
revenue is balanced by the increase of crime and the decline 
of steady industry. If the experiment is ever tried, we shall 
look with curiosity to see how he proposes to escape from the 
dilemma which here lies in wait for him,and which in Russia, 
where the spirit monopoly is the main source of revenue, has 
been found insoluble. In Russia a teetotaller is officially 
** suspect.” 
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HE lady who writes to Tuesday’s 7'imes under the signature 

of “ Fair Wages and No Tips” haa evidently a very 
healthy conception of what moral independence ought to be, 
but certainly one which rather suits the moral atmosphere of a 
Republic than the moral atmosphere of this country as it is. 
She is in love with the ideal of the policeman who, after saving 
a large country house from being burnt down by his prompti- 
tude, rejected indignantly the handsome reward offered him the 
next morning in the words,—* Sir, I would have done the same 
for the poorest cottages in my rounds,”’—which doubtless was 
very true, but did not at all prove that if the poorest cottager 
of the poorest cottage in his rounds had been exceedingly 
anxious to show his gratitude in any way appropriate to a man 
of no means, it would have been either mean or otherwise wrong, 
—supposing, of course, that the service did not require him to 
refuse such tokens of gratitude,—for the policeman to accept 
what the cottager might have been anxious that he should accept 
asa token of thanks. We do not say that the kind of pride 
which made the policeman indignant when the Magistrate whose 
house he had saved wished to make him a handsome present, is 
at all a bad quality. Doubtless the feeling that your having 
done efficiently what you were professionally paid to do is not 
a ground for reward, is a very noble kind of feeling which is 
more likely to result in faithful service than the state of mind 
which regards any extra zeal as entitled to special recognition and 
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yemuneration. But was not the policeman’s feeling really one 
rather of dislike to be patronised than of reluctance to regard a 
part of his effort as being in excess of his duty? Was it not rather 
the feeling, ‘I will not take a favour from any one, least of all from 
a rich man, to whom it would place me under a specially dis- 
agreeable obligation’? And if that were the feeling, would not 
any wide prevalence of such a feeling suggest a state of society 
altogether different from that in which we live, though, of course, 
there may be here and there examples of a state of feeling so 
thoroughly alien to that which prevails generally in our 
country? We quite understand feeling aggrieved at the 
special pecuniary recognition of services which might be exacted 
if they were not voluntarily accorded. And we have very much 
the same feeling as the writer of the letter in the Times that it 
would be far better if servants in general, whether on railways, 
or in the postal service, or in private houses, could be paid the full 
value of their work, and not partly paid, as they so commonly 
now are, by more or less capricious gratuities. But let us not 
suppose for a moment that that is a change which the rich can 
bring about by agreeing in small groups to refuse such gratuities. 
The reason it cannot be easily brought about is this. If the 
postmen, the porters at railway stations, and domestic servants 
in houses where much company is kept, were paid wholly by 
wages, and all gratuities could be absolutely abolished, the only 
result would be that, in the case of postmen and porters at least, 
the advance of wages necessary, if any advance proved to be 
necessary, would come out of the poor; for the increased cost of 
letter-carrying, or of railway travelling, could only be paid either 
by a higher rate of postage or fares, or by a higher general 
taxation, either expedient necessarily falling in part upon the 
poor, whereas in the present case the gratuities fall wholly on 
the well-to-do. If no advance of wages proved to be necessary, 
then the whole loss would fall on a very good and hard-working 
class of men, to whom it is impossible to grudge the proceeds of 
a little self-taxation by the well-to-do. The case of household 
servants is, of course, different. There it is a question between 
the master paying higher wages and forbidding absolutely,—what 
itis, however, extremely difficult to forbid effectually,—the taking 
of vails by the servants, and paying somewhat lower wages and 
allowing bis guests to contribute. The only reason for the latter 
course is, we believe, that both the guests and the servants 
prefer it. The guests prefer it because there is a certain 
awkwardness in giving trouble, and not recognising it in 
some way. ‘The servants prefer it because they feel that 
a dubious element in their wages which they cannot count 
upon with any certainty beforehand adds a definite interest 
to their life, and also makes them really more willing to 
exert themselves in the service of their masters’ guests. It is 
quite true that that feeling in the servants does not argue very 
great independence of mind, or even what is called “ proper 
pride.” But there is nothing wicked in such a feeling, nothing 
which calls for rebuke or condemnation, and it seems to us quitea 
mistake to suppose that you can alter the moral attitude of large 
classes of people by the mere expedient of refusing to conform 
to customs which, at the worst, only imply that the kind of pride 
which we call Republican has not grown up amongst us. No 
one, even in the higher classes, objects to those presents by 
which the affection, or goodwill, or gratitude, or mere sociability 
of men so often expresses itself. Well, as you cannot easily give 
to those who are much poorer than yourself what will certainly 
be useful to them, you give them what will enable them to buy for 
themselves what will certainly be useful to them ; and we cannot 
imagine why this should be in any way reprehensible, supposing 
that this is as grateful to their feelings as it is to the givers’. 
Why should not postmen, for instance, receive some recognition 
from the well-to-do, of the extraordinary labours they go through 
in the course of their duty,—labours much increased since the 
establishment of the Parcel Post, without any equivalent addition 
to their wages ? The lady who is so “ indignant ” at the system 
of “tips”? would say that they ought to have their wages raised, 
instead of receiving the “tips.” Well, we have already pointed 
out one objection to that, namely, that it would fall mainly on the 
poor and not exclusively on the rich ; but there is another objec- 
tion, namely, that by the operation of pure competition it is only 
too probable that the rate of wages would not be raised at all, tips 
or no tips. There are so many poor men willing to trudge any 
number of miles a day for a bare pittance, that itis very doubtful 
indeed whether the cutting-off of all Christmas-boxes would raise 
the mere market rate of postmen’s wages at all. And as the 
State cannot reasonably go by any other general rule than the 





market rate of wages, if would come to this,—that the public, 
feeling heartily grateful to the postmen as they do, and 
especially at a time of year when their labours are excessive, 
would have no means of showing that gratitude consistently 
with the rules of the service. We must say that all this 
indignation at what are called pauperising doles seems to us 
entirely misapplied to such cases as those of the postmen and 
the railway porters. Of course, we have no quarrel with men 
who dislike being put under personal obligations, and who will 
not accept what the public are eager to offer. We regard such 
men as exceptional in their class, men who have imported into 
one class the social feelings and customs of another class; nay, 
we have a great regard for thei more delicate feeling. But 
we cannot say that we think it is at all to be desired 
that such feelings should be imposed, as it were, from above, 
instead of being volunteered from below. ‘There is nothing 
intrinsically worse in a servant’s willingness to take a pecuniary 
expression of good will than in a school-boy’s or school-girl’s 
willingness to take a like expression of good will from his or her 
seniors. In this case it is the seniority which prevents the 
child from feeling any hurt pride in the matter. It is a well- 
recognised social custom that children may accept a money-gift 
from an older friend without any undue sense of patronage 
Well, where is the moral mischief in certain classes feeling: 
—if they do feel, as they certainly do,—just as little in- 
clined to be hurt by money-presents from their social 
superiors, as children feel in receiving such presents from 
their superiors in age? In both cases alike there is a recog- 
nition of the difficulty, for different reasons, in so judging 
of tastes as to give any acceptable present except money, 
and in both cases alike the genuine friendliness which prompts 
the present is recognised on both sides. We do not deny that a 
greater dislike to anything like dependence of position might be 
accompanied by very considerable social advantages and virtues. 
Probably there is too much of that feeling of dependence which 
children have for their seniors, in the feeling which the poorer 
classes of public servants have for those of the public who can 
afford to express their gratitude in this way. If that feeling 
could be removed naturally, by a growth of the sense of culti- 
vated equality between men of different grades of wealth, the 
result would undoubtedly be good in many respects,—though 
there would be evils to set off against the good. But the notion 
of abolishing this feeling of partial dependence and partial 
patronage simply by abolishing the actions by which the good 
will of the richer for the poorer classes is expressed, is altogether 
a false one. The only effect of suddenly stopping this system 
of gratuities would be that you would diminish the cordiality 
of feeling between different classes, without increasing the moral 
equality. 





READING TO KILL TIME. 

ORD IDDESLEIGH has thought his speech to the 
undergraduates of Glasgow upon “ Desultory Reading” 
worthy of reproduction as one of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co.’s 
“ Parchment Series.” He has judged quite rightly, and we have 
read the dainty little volume with even more pleasure than we 
read the speech, publishers being still able to remember, what 
newspaper proprietors are forced to forget, that clear type and 
good paper help readers to enjoy. The material badness of 
English newspapers and the material goodness of English books 
are becoming phenomenal simultaneously, and we expect before 
long to see nothing but editions of books on hand-made paper, 
and editions of journals in smudged type on half-bleached 
mixtures of rag and straw. But in reading Lord Iddesleigh’s 
speech again, though the appreciative laughter came as 
often as ever, we grew conscious of an omission that had 
escaped us when it appeared originally as a report in the 
Times. Lord Iddesleigh is no pedant; rather he is a 
thoughtful’ humourist of a past-away type, who could, if 
time and inclination were granted, give the world another 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ or rival at no far distance 
Montaigne’s Essays; but he hus for once, we suspect, succumbed 
to what ought to be known as “ the idol of the class-room.” He 
has feared to injure the tender minds of the young. Speaking 
to Undergraduates, he has feared, even though they were 
Scotchmen certain not to yield to the fascination of idleness, to 
tell them what he must have felt, or we misunderstand his inner 
drift,—that one grand charm of desultory reading is that it is 
a delectable, a beneficial, even if such a thing can exist under 
the modern conception of the Laws of the Universe, a virtuous 
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waste of time. Reading without a purpose except reading, 
without a hope of learning much or benefiting much in any 
way, kills hours which otherwise would hang heavy on hand, 
and which in their heaviness would produce, or at least develope, 
both the disposition and the opportunities for mischief. It is 
jdleness which injures; and to prevent idleness, many men, 
mostly industrious men, must now-a-days kill time. 


We dare say that opinion, stated so barely, will produce an 
outcry among the best of our readers, or even a charge that we 
are teaching men to idle; but let us look, as the world round 
us is just now only too ferociously active, and Prince Bismarck, 
and Mr. Parnell, and express-trains, and the Devil are all in full 
movement, for one moment into the facts. Is it true that the old 
disease, the heaviness of time of which our grandfathers used 
to complain so bitterly, and on which littératewrs expended so 
much melodious melancholy, has entirely disappeared P We 
question it greatly. There are more opportunities of doing 
work, and more work is done, and more shame is felt 
at not working; but the extent of unoccupied time for all 
but the overworked has not seriously diminished. Indeed, 
it has slightly increased, for it is the fashion of our day 
for workers to work hard and intently, to put their hearts into 
it, and to compel themselves to do in limited slices of each day 
all that they formerly did through their much longer days. 
The lawyer of to-day works from ten, perhaps, till four; but he 
does in those six hours of strenuous attention all that the 
lawyer of seventy years ago, who worked at home, and never 
left wholly off, did in sixteen hours of his easy-going, interrupted, 
talk-broken toil. Formerly, it was the estate-owners and 
the retired merchants who possessed and grew weary of unfilled 
leisure; but now the workers have it also, and grow wearier 
still, because of the contrast between the vigorous life of their 
occupied hours, developed as that life is into a passion of hurry, 
and the comparative lethargy of the hours left upon their 
hands. There are whole classes now, not only of the leisured, 
but of those who work for their incomes, who have hours in 
the week to spare, and who, if sedentary men, and ungifted with 
that singular capacity for dawdling which protects some able 
workers, find in their “spare time”—to some men such a 
lusury !—an unconquerable source of disgust, and of that 
melancholy which, with all our new activities, does not dis- 
appear or decrease. If such a worker is not sedentary, of 
course, cadit questio. Nature, for man at least, is limitless ; 
aud to him who finds ever fresh enjoyment in riding, or walking, 
or sport, or any outdoor pursuit whatever, from geology down 
to amateur gardening, there are few heavy hours. Happy he, 
even if he does not get on, to whom the open air is always 
delightful, and who can turn from a desk to a green field with a 
sense that his grand instinctive appetite has been but whetted 
by all the hours of denial. Happy, too, the man with an 
outdoor hobby, if it is only growing pansies. The dawdler, 
too, is not unhappy or altogether so ignoble as it is the 
custom in copy-books to assume. We knew a barrister once, 
a man of quite singular intellect and capacity, who passed 
a third of his time in unusually severe work — it in- 
cluded, of necessity, much close and continuous reading— 
slept through another third, and deliberately, of set purpose, 
dawdled away the remainder, as the only method of recuperation 
that with him succeeded. That is to say, he wilfully performed 
the ordinary operations of life—dressing, eating, strolling, and 
chatting—so slowly, that they covered or consumed the whole 
of his unoccupied time. Yet there was no harder worker, for 
eight hours, in the country, and no one less likely to mistake 
the best method of keeping his powers—reduced, we should 
add, by pain—at their fullest capacity. But if a man, as 
is the most frequent case with intellectual industrials, is brisk 
yet sedentary by habit and inclination, and can neither dawdle 
through time nor fill it with open-air enjoyments, what is so good 
a resource as desultory reading? Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more especially a pleasant chattee. Day- 
dreaming is to many minds distinctly unwholesome, and to all 
slightly bewildering, the imagination once released from condi- 
tions accepting conditions again but slowly ; while “ thinking ” is 
either mental exertion indistinguishable in its effect from 
work, or a duller kind of day-dreaming. Lord Iddesleigh, 
talking to Undergraduates, would probably say that read- 
ing, to be a time-killer, need not be desultory; but to 
middle-aged men he would probably admit that systematic 
reading is work, and very often the hardest work of all. 
He would even possibly admit that he himself had not 





become such a “ full” man on a mental diet of Blue-books. To 
involve little work and yet be pleasant, reading must be 
desultory ; and it is for pleasure, and pleasure simply, that so 
many hard workers take to it, till with a few of them it becomes, 
no doubt, a stimulant hardly to be foregone. They read as 
drinkers swallow. We do not see, under such circumstances, 
where the objection to such reading comes in. The books need 
not be all of fiction, of course—we know at least one desultory 
reader who never opens a novel—the single condition being that 
they should relieve and excite, instead of wearing and depressing 
the mind. Many minds delight in almost constant reperusal of 
poetry, many more in sippings of classical literature, a few in 
historic research, and thousands in that odd medley of all 
things embodied in the reviews, magazines, and newspapers 
of to-day. They do not gain much from any of them, 
though it is very difficult to read any printed matter what- 
ever, not positively bad, without some gain of some kind; 
but they obtain recreation in a way as unobjectionable and non- 
injurious as any other. A man ought to work at something 
to the extent of his powers; but that done, one wholesome 
recreation is about as good as another, and the only objection to 
desultory reading is its unsociability. It is a little too fascinating 
for the comfort of wife, or friend, or child who wants to talk; 
but then there is compensation even for that. Nobody talks of 
so many things with such interest and such a fund of stimu- 
lating, if slightly inaccurate and ill-digested, knowledge, as the 
desultory reader, more especially if there is any dominant thread 
in his mind upon which he can string his acquisitions as they 
come in, Nine-tenths of the women who read at all are desultory 
readers ; and who, in a wearisome world, can talk like the woman 
who habitually reads, or who suffers less from that most deadly 
foe of happiness, the tired-out mind? Lord Iddesleigh, away 
from his Undergraduates, should have struck out one line from 
his appetising lecture, and have admitted formally that idleness 
is often recuperative, and that to the sedentary no idleness is so 
recuperative as desultory reading. 





THE HOME ARTS ASSOCIATION. 

E almost envy the happy person who first steps into supply 

a real lack, and who lives to see that lack to some extent 
supplied. To Mrs. Jebb the “ Home Arts Association ” owes its 
origin, and already in very many centres its beneficent work is 
being carried on. It began its labour of love under the even more 
humble title of the “ Cottage Arts Association,” with a few 
classes for wood-carving, which Mrs. Jebb formed among the 
lads of the agricultural district where she lives. But we 
believe it was not till January last that the quiet work of years 
took to itself the dimensions of an organised society and made 
its voice heard. Those quiet years, we may believe, were in no 
sense wasted. The work of startling mushroom-growth is rarely 
the work that lives. Seeds of movements, as of plants, have first 
to lie dormant, and then to make slow growth of root and stem 
before leaf and flower appear. We rather distrust the Indian con- 
juror’s mango-tree, that bears bloom and fruit while we sit and 
look on. Now, the strong young life of the society for promoting 
the “ Home Arts” is established. Already it has its office and its 
studios (1 Langham Chambers, Langham Place), its bankers— 
most needful item—and its council. It has its seventy-three 
centres all over the country, each, let us hope, to become indeed 
a “ centre” from which other branches shall radiate. Its Presi- 
dent is Lord Brownlow, in whose house not long ago an 
exhibition of the work produced by the pupils taught in these 
classes was held. It has amongst its Vice-Presidents men who 
stand high in the world of Art, such as Mr. G. F. Watts, and 
the President of the Royal Academy; and men and women 
equally well known in the world of philanthropy; for this Asso- 
ciation is two-sided. While it seeks to rouse the intelligence, 
and educate the eye, and train the fingers, it also has for its 
object the ennobling of the life and the improvement of the 
home, by teaching such arts and handicrafts as must be 
elevating, and may be lucrative; and thus its influence is far 
more beneficial than that of ninety-nine out of a hundred charities. 


The extent of the influence which may and will be exerted by 
such an organisation, can hardly be over-estimated. It will 
call into the field of beneficent activity an entirely new set of 
workers,—people who, by reason of their artistic leanings, have 
been more or less debarred from the ordinary methods of “doing 
good.” For, be it understood, these classes are conducted by 
voluntary teachers, who leave their studios and easels, or their 
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embroidery- frames, to carry a little of the content and meaning 
which has come into their own lives through the pursuit of art, 
into the lives of the less favoured. It is beautiful to see that 
the “ Home Arts ” have thus travelled up to Braemar, and down 
to Whitechapel and Bethnal Green; starting here a modelling- 
class, there one for mosaic-setting; here for tile and pottery 
painting, there for humble joinery ; or again, for drawing and 
design, or repoussé-work, in brass and copper. And to the 
diffident volunteer, the Association holds out a helping hand 
by having training-classes at its studios, where such can be 
taught before going forth to teach. Here, too, if funds be forth- 
coming (and as the Society’s objects become known, funds will 
forthcome), a few paid teachers will be trained for the purposes 
of the growing Association; publications setting forth the 
Society’s objects and methods will be issued, and specimens 
of work for the use of classes will be obtained and circulated. 
Many voluntary teachers can be wholly relied on; but it 
cannot be so with all; and to give stability and thorough- 
ness to the work, a few helpers, whose time and services shall 
be entirely at the disposal of the Association, are much required. 
When these have been supplied, there will yet be room and to 
spare for all and sundry who will offer their help; and it is 
pleasant to think to how many meaningless, because empty, 
lives among our women, the truth of George Herbert’s words 
may thus for the first time be brought home:— 
‘¢ All other joys go less, 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.”’ 

The promoters of this scheme tell us that they trust the 
instruction they give in the minor arts and handicrafts may 
serve to revive our village industries. We think, indeed, they 
may; and that the day may come when we shall not have to 
turn of necessity to Switzerland for our carving, and to Germany 
for our toys; and when the slender income of the labourer may 
be eked out by the earnings of his winter evenings—those 
wasted hours, now spent in the inn parlour, or leaning 
against a wall in the damp road. And who shall say our 
people cannot carve in wood, who remember Gibbon? or in 
stone, who have heard of Roslin Chapel and its ’Prentice 
pillar P or work in clay, who recognise the genius of Tin- 
worth ? or that our minor arts are lost, who know the Doulton 
ware, or walk through the china factory of Worcester, or admire 
the “ Linthorpe ” pottery, or see the exquisite embroideries of the 
Kensington School of Art? Dead our lesser arts may seem to 
have been, but alive they are to-day; and no year probably 
passes without some fresh proof of this, and in some new 
departure. Our own belief is that no real effort in the direction 
of calling out the artistic instinct is ever lost; bare accident 
will often suffice. From the wrecked Spaniards of, the Armada, 
tradition tells us, the women of the Shetland Isles picked up 
the art of making the cobweblike and often beautiful “ Shetland 
shawl,” which is at this day a source of income to that some- 
what barren region. A lady on the East Coast of Scotland a few 
years since started a school of art-needlework, for the employ- 
ment of women who would otherwise have gone to field-work or 
become mill-hands. She herself furnished the designs; but the 
management of what has since become a large and thriving 
business she was able to put into the hands of one of the women 
of the place, whom she had herself trained. The work sent out 
by this society is as beantiful as that of any London school of 
art, while its prices are lower; and the demand for its products, 
we have been told, is so great that there is difficulty in executing 
all the orders received. From the poor and dirty homes of 
Donegal the Irish peasantry are sending out the embroideries 
known as “ Kell’s Embroideries,” in polished flax and linen; 
and from Irish homes come the gossamer fragments we are 
instructed to call “handkerchiefs,’—so lovely in design and 
perfect in execution that they would seem more fit for the 
service of the sanctuary than of the ball-room. Scotland, 
again, gives us its “ Dunmore pottery,” started, we believe, by 
the kindly enterprise of Lady Dunmore, which has rivalled in 
beauty and outdoes in cheapness the beautiful faience of 
Vallauris, whose classic clay has lent itself since the time of the 
Romans to the artist’s hand. 

And here we are led, by a natural train of association, to 
speak of another purpose which the Society for promoting the 
“Home Arts” will serve. In the factory of Vallauris many 
amongst the more modern shapes of beauty owe their existence 
to a sculptor of our own,—the Scotch Munro, who in his 
declining days gave back to the Cannes which did her best for 
him by sun and climate, soft air and blue sea, the creations of his 





genius,—his latest or former genius we will not say, who hold 
fondly to the faith in the “ full-grown energies of Heaven.” Now, 
Munro was a self-made man. The first signs of his power were, 
we believe, detected by a lady who noticed that the tops of the 
lad’s slate-pencils were carved into heads. Helping hands were 
held out to him,and he rose. But how many Munros and 
Gibbons must there be buried in our villages or hidden in our 
black factory-towns, on whom no friendly eye chances to light, 
and whom the necessity of earning bread binds for life to the 
treadmill (for so it is to the aspiring spirit of genius) of some 
dull and soul-less mechanical toil? Often, indeed, the individual, 
though willing enough, may be unable to hold out the helping 
hand. But once given a friendly Association, with branches 
spreading far and wide, and the thing is done. News of the 
nearest class will find its way to the ploughboy and the plater, 
to the brass-finisher or the lad in the rolling-mill ; for as surely 
as iron draws to the magnet, or the potato-plant in the cellar to 
the one chink of light, so surely does genius seek its outlet. 
And yet, because it is genius, because the artistic temperament 
is also the sensitive, how readily in the struggle of life may it 
be crushed out. 

A living artist once related to the present writer a little 
incident which will serve to illustrate this. He was sketching in 
Scotland when a little group of village urchins gathered round 
him, and then as quickly dispersed. In a short time the band 
reappeared, and with an accession to its numbers. Bounding 
over the field they came, the new boy hugging under his arm a 
roll of papers. They were his own drawings, full of life and 
power. The artist gave the lad some advice, put his pencil in 
his hand, and “saw by the way he held it” that the gift was 
there. He thought of taking up this little village genius, but— 
he left him there. Was it the supreme moment in that boy’s life, 
an opportunity never to come again? If so, perhaps a Turner 
has been lost to the world. It is years since this story was told, 
and still it lies heavy on the heart of the hearer. And when 
the objects of the Home Arts Association became known, one 
of the first thoughts that arose was this,—‘ Had it been in 
existence a few years since, spreading as it does now like wild- 
fire in Scotland, this had never been.’ 

And still, “ the half is not told.” To fill the meaningless life, 
and teach it the “sweetnesses” of giving some of that life to 
others ; to make up to Art the great loss she has sustained 
by the extinction of the artist-workman in the machine-driving 
artisan ; to revive our village industries, so that poverty shall be 
less pain and life less colourless, and less of an eternal plodding 
to the working millions; to call out the latent genius that is 
amongst us by offering conditions under which it shall be possible 
for it to breathe and to create ;—this is much, but it is only a 
part of the great hope which the promoters of the Home Arts 
Association have before them. ‘“ We try,’ to use the words of 
its founders, “to make our work enter into the people’s hearts 
and homes and lives.’ That is what is wanted. We 
English are proud of our Saxon word “home.” We sing 
a great deal about its “sweetness.” Some of us make 
our own homes beautiful and home-like. Probably only 
by the sensations of discomfort we experience when we find 
ourselves fora time in the barren and unfamiliar ugliness of 
hotel or lodging, do we know how soothing and how uplifting is 
the atmosphere of home. And yet we are content to see the 
mass of our people deprived of this simple human need. Can 
we not pass on the wholesome contagion to those whose content- 
ment with their sad and ugly surroundings is but the content of 
apathy or despair? We compel our people to be educated; can 
we not, perhaps, persuade them to have homes into which 
enters some comfort and some beauty? We know we can, if we 
set about it, not in the spirit of an Art Education Act, but with 
faith in that 

“Touch of a hand that is warm.”’ 
And so, because good homes make great nations, we hold with 
one of the workers in this noble cause that “if we can give 
voice to the love of beauty that does exist in people’s hearts, 
and lead them on to see the connection between good work and 
natural law and order, we may not only lead them to be artists 
in the best sense, but better citizens as well.” 

One word more. Over three thousand years ago the “ minor 
arts” received the highest sanction, and were dedicated to the 
holiest use. We may go further, and say that they were 
then inspired, or ‘‘God-breathed,’”’ if never before. “I have 
called,” we read in the book of Exodus, “by name Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri...... And I have filled him with the spirit of 
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God, in wisdom and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in 
all manner of workmanship to devise cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 
stones, to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner 
of workmanship of the embroiderer in blue, and in 
purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of 
them that do any work, and of those that devise cunning work.” 
Is it, then, an idle fancy to suppose that over the most humble 
and homely of our arts there rests a benediction ? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOME-RULE, OR SEPARATION ? 


(To THe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Objectionable as you may consider the views expressed in 
this letter, I hope you will not refuse ita place in your columns. 
Nearly eighteen years ago you reviewed at some length a 
pamphlet of mine on Ireland. I refer to the subject only to 
show you that I am no recent student of the Irish Question. 

No one can be more convinced than I am of the “ Unwork- 
ableness of Federalism.” If Mr. Morley believes in it, or 
recommends it, he is doomed to disappointment. Any link-— 
were it of silken threads—which connected England with 
Ireland would be regarded, in the present temper of the Irish 
people, as a galling chain, which would be denounced with a 
crescendo of the customary anathemas on the brutal Saxon or 
the bloody Whig. Every one has observe of late that conces- 
sions or attempts to do justice to Ireland have had but one 
effect,—to produce renewed curses on the head of England, and 
a spirit of hatred which language fails to express. Home-rule, 
on any system yet suggested, would not be established a week 
before it would be made the centre of an agitation against 
England more ferocious than anything hitherto witnessed. 





You will see I have no belief in conciliating Ireland. You 
will ask, what then do I propose? I answer, free and uncon- 
ditional separation as the first step of all—equally instructive 
and salutary to both countries. To England, or rather Great 
Britain, the gain could not be estimated,—riddance of a hostile 
element in our Legislature so acrid and venomous that it only 
needs to remain there a little longer to poison us completely and 
kill the Mother of Parliaments outright. The disruption of the 
Empire will be objected. Was there ever such a belief in 
fictions and scorn of facts? Does any union between England 
and Ireland exist now, except on paper? Is not Ireland still 
what it was in the days of Wolf Tone, to whom Napoleon said 
(before the Act of Union), “ What more do you want? Does 
not Ireland, as it is, create a diversion of forty thousand men ?” 
‘The notion that the loss of three or four millions of frantically 
hostile Irishmen will be ruin to the Empire can only be 
paralleled by the idea that the loss of the American Colonies 
was one from which England never could recover. Irishmen in 
our Senate are a danger indeed; relegated as aliens to their 
dark and gloomy isle, they will be impotent as they were before 
the Union so-called. 

You will object that I am forgetting the interests of Ireland 
herself. You say that if she had Home-rule she would proceed 
against herself by a Protective system. I admit that nothing is 
more probable. But can we, or ought we, to prevent her ruin, 
if she wills it? Is anything more likely to bring her to her 
senses than self-inflicted ruin? Is anything more certain than 
that English advice and assistance will be spurned simply 
because they are English? Is it not shown every day that the 
very notion of England’s harbouring any good thought for Ire- 
land is a matter of hissing and scorn to the Irish plebs ? They 
do not fear, they detest and despise, the English when they offer 
them gifts. You cannot reason with hatred, and you cannot 
appease it by largess. If ‘the Crimes Act had been renewed 
there would have probably been, as you say, a semblance of law 
and order, as long as the Crimes Act lasted.. Would any serious 
amelioration in the situation have occurred? Can one in 
common-sense suppose it? Here we have been for nearly a 
century coercing Ireland on one pretext or another, with the 
result that she is more recalcitrant than ever. Why hope that 
a supposed remedy which has failed a hundred times will 
succeed at last ? 

You refer to the secession of the Southern States of the 
American Union, and ask why the English Democracy cannot 
coerce Ireland as the Federals coerced the Confederates? Tor 
the simple fact that there cannot be a civil war between 








England and Ireland, as there was between the North and the 
South in America. The disparity in strength between the two 
countries is too great. The South could, and did, withstand 
the North for nearly four years, and for a moment victory 
trembled in the balance. Ireland could not resist a serious war 
with England four months, or even four weeks. We cannot 
enjoy the rights of conquerors, because no serious contest is 
possible. It would be like a trial of strength between a 
powerful man and a fractious child. The man is dishonoured 
by his victory. This the Irish know well, and presume upon 
it. Leave Ireland alone; it is the only possible cure now left 
untried. Strait-waistcoats have failed, and will fail. The half 
maniacal patient must be left to her own devices, and she will 
find what they will bring her to. Experience alone can be her 
teacher. 

The desirable thing would be that the man of extraordinary 
but malignant genius who has had most to do with raising 
this storm, should be left face to face with his own country- 
men. ‘The uncrowned king, if he gets his crown, will 
soon lose his head in more senses than one. Signs are 
not wanting already that he and his shrewder lieutenants 
are aware of this. Like all revolutionists, till supreme 
they can excuse any failure in their policy by laying the blame 
on a third party,—in this case England. The French anarchists 
used poor Louis XVI. for the same purpose. As soon as they 
stand alone responsible before a people whose passions they 
have stimulated to madness, their day of reckoning will come. 
Only by the failure, disastrous and crushing, of the anarchists 
to govern Ireland, can the spontaneous conservatism (not, of 
course, in the Tory sense of the word) inherent in all societies 
emerge. England, by her Police and Coercion Acts, is always 
hindering the one hope and source of permanent amendment. 
If the tyranny of the National League is as galling as we are 
told, we may depend that its enemies are numerous enough 
already. They will never come forth at our bidding. Left to 
themselves, they will soon dispose of their Marats, Robespierres, 
and St. Justs.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Cotter Morison. 


30 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, December 26th, 1885. 


[To THE EptTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—As one of the Liberal Party to whom your articles on 
“Home-rule” and on “Separation” seem to be addressed, I 
wish to thank you heartily for the courage with which you have 
faced the present political position. It has seemed to me that 
the various speakers who have begun to argue for a Parliament 
in Dublin (beginning with Mr. Herbert Gladstone) have too 
much ignored the real result of the concession they are ready 
to grant. 

They seem to forget that the Irish Nationalist Party whom 
we knew in the last Parliament, were by no means agitating for 
reforms as a matter of sentiment, or that they ever forgot the 
“ main chance” in their demands. We had, no doubt, frequent 
outcry against Protestant ascendency on the Magisterial Bench, 
and against English influence in the “ Castle.” We had good 
evidence of rancour against us as a nation; but the main aim 
was always to reduce payments of rent, to vote reduced terms 
for land purchase, to obtain subsidies, or to prove that in some 
way Irish taxation could claim that it was too heavy as com- 
pared with ours. Against this, as a party move by the 
Nationalists, I have nothing to say; but it strengthens your 
argument that success, gained by Mr. Parnell, would not end 
merely in a triumph of patriotic sentiment. For such triumph 
alone, his followers would not have “ taken off their coats.” 

It is, therefore, very important that we Britons should see, in 
the way you have explained it, that Home-rule, or separation 
—and the former is but a step to the latter—implies not only a 
complete throwing-over of the property-holders in Ireland, but 
also a great sacrifice to property-holders here. You estimate 
the loss in mortgage interest, in contributing to our national 
exchequer, and in other minor payments, at about sixpence 
Income-tax for ever, or, say, twelve millions a year. I dare say 
you are within the mark; but such a concession—greater than 
the war indemnity paid by France to Germany in her worst 
humiliation—would not secure terms of tranquillity, but would 
be only the beginning of fresh sources of trouble, if not a step 
towards national disintegration. The illustration of Austria 
and Hungary has been already put before us as a possible 
solution of our terms with Ireland; but even if the previous 
positions were parallel, which I cannot admit, I should still 
hope that England is not prepared to accept the position sug- 
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gested to her, the position of Austria now. It seems to me that 
America, before her great Civil War, supplies the only historical 
parallel to our present position. She had the alternative of 
succumbing to her difficulties, and of allowing a separate 
Republic, and a separate Government, to rise in the South. For 
this there was at the time much to be said, and it would have 
gaved untold cost, both in blood and treasure; but with such a 
solution of her troubles, America would have sunk into insig- 
nificance. She chose the nobler part; and time has justified 
her war, and has healed even the blood-feud among her people. 

Is it possible that from weariness of Parliamentary ob- 
struction, or from the temptation of obtaining a party 
triumph by aid of the Irish vote, an English statesman will 
ever parley with such terms of surrender as Mr. Parnell will 
offer, and which would too probably lead to such a separation 
as that which America resisted almost to her death ? 

When Mr. Gladstone spoke last month in Edinburgh, he 
alluded to the possible temptations which might come to the 
Liberal Party if they were “returned in a minority which 
might become a majority by the aid of the Irish vote.” He 
said,—“I tell you seriously and solemnly that although I 
believe the Liberal Party itself to be honorable, patriotic, sound, 
and trustworthy, yet in such a. position as that it would not be 
trustworthy. In such a position as that it would not be safe for 
it to enter upon the consideration of the principles of a measure 
with respect to which, at every step of its progress, it would be 
in the power of a party coming from Ireland to say ‘unless you 
do this, and unless you do that, we will turn you out to- 
morrow.’”’ But, Sir, the position of parties in Parliament as 
respects Ireland is not a surprise to any one who carefully 
attended the debates of the last Session. It was expected by 
most men that the Nationalist Party would come back in a 
great majority; but it was felt that as in time the various 
classes of Irish voters learnt the security of the ballot, and 
learnt, too, their own position, we should find Irish Liberal 
Members, as well as Irish Conservatives, holding their own in 
the constituencies of their country. 

The first part of this expectation is already fulfilled, and 
eighty-six men are returned to Parliament who can hardly be 
called representatives of Ireland, but rather representatives of 
Mr. Parnell. 


Shall we not at least try another election? Shall we not 
struggle through one Parliament before we accept this strange 
group of Members as really representing Irish public opinion, 
and before we betray into such hands the interests of a country 
where the loyal minority has a right to claim from us some 
delay and some patience, if not ultimate recognition and support? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Ellergreen, Kendal, December 23rd. JAMES CropreER. 





“THE UNWORKABLENESS OF FEDERALISM.” 
|To tue Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Permit me to suggest that although Federalism, like any 
other political system, will not ‘ work” when misapplied, it is 
admirably workable when suitably applied, eg., the United 
States, the British North-American Provinces, the German 
Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Swiss Confederation, 
the Chanuel Islands, &e. Indeed, the whole course of modern 
history seems to ratify Laing’s shrewd forecast that Federalism 
is the system ‘towards which civilised and educated society is 
naturally tending.” (‘‘ Notes of a Traveller,” 27.) The true 
question seems to me to be whether it is suitable to Great 
Britain and Ireland. 'The testof suitability is thus tersely stated 
by Mr. Freeman, the historian of Federalism :—* The Federal 
system requires a sufficient degree of community in origin, or 
feeling, or interest to allow the members to work together up toa 
certain point. It requires that there should not be that perfect 
degree of community, or rather identity, which allows the 
members to be fused together for all purposes. When there 
is no community at all, Federalism is inappropriate; the cities 
or States had better remain wholly independent. When com- 
munity rises into identity, Federalism is equally inappropriate ; 
the cities or States had better sink into the counties of a King- 
dom. But in the intermedtate set of circumstances, Federalism is 
the true solvent. It gives as much union as the members need, 
and not more than they need.” (“ History of Federal Govern- 
ment,” Vol. I, p. 109.) Is not ours something like “ the 
intermediate set of circumstances ” above described P—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ex. M.P. 





THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’| 

Sir,—I see that a “ Dublin Liberal,” writing in the Spectator 
of the 19th, calls the electoral statistics in my letter, which you 
published on the 12th, “ misleading.” They do not mislead very 
far. Writing from imperfect information, I estimated that we, 
the Irish Unionists, on a merely numerical basis of representa- 
tion, are fairly entitled to about a third of the Irish representa- 
tion; and he, from fuller information, estimates that we ought 
to have rather more than a fourth. We have but a sixth, and 
yet we have most of the property and intelligence of the country. 
These facts ought to be decisive against Home-rule. 

T enclose a cutting from the Northern Whig of the 21st, with 
statistics published by the executive of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union, showing that in Ulster, out of 220,948 voters, 
there were 37,993 abstentions, while in the other three provinces, 
out of 364,757 voters, there were 107,368 abstentions. Had the 
abstentions in the other three provinces been in the same pro- 
portion as in Ulster, they would have numbered only 67,283 ; 
so that more than 40,000 voters remained away from the polls 
in those three provinces who might have been expected to vote. 
They have not told us the reason, but we may guess that it was 
because they feared to exercise their right as citizens.—I am, 
Sir, e., 

Belfast, Deceinber 22nd. Josrru Joun Mvrruy. 


MILL ON HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTaTon.’’] 

Sir,—How is it that, in the present discussions on Home-rule, 
no one refers to Mill’s pamphlet, “ England and Ireland,” 
published some eighteen years ago? It was received with 
favour by the Spectator and Mr. John Morley, and (I believe) by 
them alone; but Mill’s foresight on the Land Question entitles 
him to be heard when he speaks on Home-rule, or, as it was 
called in 1867, Federal Union. He first states that he would 
regard “ either an absolute or a qualified separation of the two 
countries as a dishononr to one, and aserious misfortune to both.” 
Then, after pointing out the unhappy consequences of total 
separation, he discusses the connection of Canada with England, 
and that of Hungary with Austria, and concludes that neither 
could be compared to any possible relation between a self- 
governed Ireland and England. And he sums up :—*It is my 
conviction that a separation of Ireland from Great Britain 
would be most undesirable for both, and that the attempt to 
hold them together by auy form of Federal Union would be 
unsatisfactory while it lasted, and would end either in recon- 
quest or in complete separation.” 

Thus Mill’s opinion was that separation would be evil although 
practicalle, Home-rule both evil and impracticable. He would 
certainly have said to the two countries, “‘ Remain united if you 
can; if you cannot, separate altogether.” He would have 
rejected Home-rule as foredoomed to failure. The authority 
of Mill as a reformer is at least not inferior to that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Let us attend to history, and look facts in the face ; 
let us beware of the class usually known as that of moderate 
men, that is, as an eminent historian defines them, the men 
who never go to the bottom of any difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE OLD AND NEW RADICALISM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—After reading, with great interest, the thoughtful and 
suggestive letter from an “Old Radical,” which you published 
on December 19th, I asked myself whether I could, to give 
greater precision to my ideas, define the differences which 
separate the new from the old school of Radicalism. The chief 
difference, I think, lies in the importance which the older school 
attaches to the fostering of habits of self-help and self-reliance 
among the people, and their distrust of the efficacy of State 
interference and supervision,—their faith in liberty, in one word. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s principles are opposed to theirs ; and though 
his co-operation may be useful and welcome on many occasions, 
I fail to see how principles so fundamentally opposed can be 
reconciled to those represented by Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Chamberlain, if I have not misunderstood him, would buy 
out landlords at the expense of the taxpayer, start farmers, but no 
other traders, in business by pecuniary assistance from the rates, 
supervise and regulate contracts, establish tribunals to fix the 
price of land in the market, heavily fine capital, discourage 
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accumulation, substitute everywhere the authority of the State, 
the Municipality, or the future County Board for the exertions 
of the individual, regulate the distribution of out-door relief on 
a grand scale, and everywhere trust to compulsion rather than 
liberty. No one yet knows, you say, how many the Triumvirs 
have behind them. Mr. Chamberlain, from his impatience to 
break with the. Liberals, has clearly in his own belief a large 
following at his back. Time will show. In the meanwhile, Sir, 
we are all grateful for your consistent defence of the principles 
of our old faith.—I am, Sir, &c., A LIBERAL. 

[Why does our correspondent say “farmers, but no other 
traders’? In his speech to the Eighty Club on April 25th, 
1885, Mr. Chamberlain spoke of Local Government as destined 
in his belief to provide the means of carrying out “a vast co- 
operative system for mutual aid and support.” This was 
understood to mean, and we believe did mean, that Mr. 
Chamberlain regarded the foundation of Co-operative Stores as 
one of the proper objects of the bodies which will ultimately 
impose and dispose of rates.—Eb. Spectator. } 





RELIGION IN STATE SCHOOLS. 

{To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sm,—Thank you for your protest against Dr. Dale’s idea of 
injustice. Assuming Dr. Dale’s premisses, he is strictly logical. 
Few Nonconformists are as logical. I have more than once 
retorted on leading Nonconformists their strange conduct in 
establishing a religion for children and wishing to dissociate 
yeligion for children of a larger growth from the State for the 
reason that it is inconsistent with religious equality. When 
TIasked one Nonconformist of some eminence, who said that ‘‘ he 
objected to pay for that which he disapproved of,” what answer 
he gave the Secularist, his answer was,— Oh, that is such a 
small matter.” Dr. Dale, at least, sees that the whole principle 
is here involved. But I venture to dispute, with all respect to 
one from whom I have learnt so much, Dr. Dale’s premiss, and 
to affirm that negation of religion by the State will not give the 
absolute equality he desires :— 

1. Can you be so cock-sure of anything at all, that some 
“injustice” to a minority may not be involved in the State 
teaching it ? 

2. If the State must teach morality in the schools (and so 
France seems to think), is not the injustice, the inequality, 
involved in ignoring the spiritual sanctions of morality greater 
than that involved in recognising them, always providing that the 
teaching is such as meets with the approval of a large majority, 
and is administered with a conscience-clause observed in the 
spirit, as well as in the letter? And if in the schools, why not 
in the churches ? 

Though a parson, my relations with Nonconformists have 
always been most cordial, and I voted Liberal this election ; 
but I cannot but think that Christian Nonconformists are being 
led by a phrase, in a cause the fruition of which will parallel the 
old story, “ He made a solitude and called it peace.”—I am, 
Sir, &., 

St. Andrew's Vicarage. C. E. Escreer. 

THE SULTAN’S TREASURY. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “* SPEcraTorR.’’ | 
Srr,—You ask, “* Where is the proof that the Crusaders [of the 
fourth Crusade] stole objects of art ?” and “if so, what did they 
do with them ?” Ona journey I have no means of searching 
into original authorities ; but the record of what the Crusaders 
did to works of art at Constantinople will be found in one of 
the most familiar chapters of Gibbon, and “what they did” 
with some of them may be seen on the west front of St. Mark’s 
Church at Venice. Of “ mere destruction,” I should have said 
that the Crusaders were at least as guilty as the Turks, perhaps 
more so. Whether the Ottomans “ ought to have inherited the 
plunder of the Seljuk Turks ” is a question on which I cannot 
venture to enter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dundee, December 23rd. Epwarp A. Freeman. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—It will be readily conceded that the movement for making 
the University of London something less of a Government 
Office and something more of a corporation of teachers or 
assemblage of Colleges for teaching the higher branches of 
learning, gives fair occasion for much difference of opinion. 








But many graduates will protest warmly against the attempt of 
Dr. Moxon and his supporters to reduce the whole question toa 
squabble about medical degrees. The London Medical Schools 
are, it is said, losing their students, because the title of Doctor has 
a commercial value, and this title can be more easily obtained at 
a Scotch University than in London. On the other hand, a 
number of able men have taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in London, and they do not wish the value of the degree 
which they have obtained to be lowered. Grant all this; 
and is it not obvious that the whole question is merely 
one of detail, and one which can be just as easily settled 
by the representatives of the medical profession within the 
existing University of London,—either as already constituted, or 
as developed into a body in the government of which teachers shall 
have a direct voice,—as by any second University or degree- 
giving body which may be called into existence in London? It 
is a mere question of names. If there is a good case for an 
easier mode of obtaining the title of Doctor of Medicine, surely 
such a title may be conferred and yet be distinguished from that 
particular degree which has hitherto been obtained by a more 
vigorous examination. There would be no more confusion in such 
an arrangement than in the existence of two degrees of the 
same title granted by two different Universities of London after 
examinations of different severity. It is an extraordinary 
instance of the way in which a large object may be obscured by 
a small one nearer to the eye, that Dr. Moxon should think the 
whole movement for widening the scope of the present Univer- 
sity and satisfying the desire for some centre of collegiate instruc- 
tion in London, must be stopped on account of the difficulty 
which he sees in granting an easy medical degree while also 
maintaining a difficult one. It is equally remarkable that the 
champion of a party which wishes to prevent any change in the 
present University should venture, no doubt in perfect sincerity, 
to bring the charge of obstructiveness against those who are in 
favour of growth and progress. It is to be hoped that when the 
subject again comes before Convocation, it will be considered on 
its merits, and apart from such questions as that raised by Dr. 
Moxon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reform Club, December 23rd. 
[We did not understand Dr. Moxon as wishing to stop the 
movement for widening the University of London, but only as 
protesting against the attempt of the reforming party to throw 
obstacles in the way of obtaining for Londoners a new M.D. of 
about the value of the existing Scotch degree.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Rosert Hunter. 








> Yr i> , 
POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS. 
Cunrist’s star is bright, and yet our hearts are holden 
With dim forebodings 
It is not as in days of childhood olden, 
When Christmas seemed all cheer. 


ghosts of gathering fear; 


ie) 


Then thought we not of India, Church, or Ireland, 
Of Parnell-followers, or of party-wiles ; 

3ut played at forfeits round the enchanted fireland, 
And, losing, paid in smiles. 


5 
A naughty child was then put in the corner: 
Ah! Mr. Speaker, could you put them now! 
The shameless drone, the obstructive, and the scorner, 


With all the Irish row. 


Life has moved onward. Grace is now a matron, 
Comely and prim, with children half-a-score ; 

While Jack of twenty charities is patron, 
M.P., and worse—a bore. 

Things must move onward. ‘ All the world’s a garden;” 
(As some one said), fresh flowers old places fill; 

And change must come from Hatfield or from Hawarden, 
Think, say we, what we will. 


So let it come, but temperate, not in fury, 
Not as from Birmingham our sages baw ; 

But, like the wisdom of a British jury, 
Sober, and safe, and—small. 


Then, slowly onward! ’Twill need cautious steering: 
Yet, statesmen, hating rashness, loathe delay ! 

Courage! in God’s name forward, nothing fearing ! 

England will follow if you lead the way. 
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And O, pale star of Christ, the East adorning, 
Guide us, late wanderers, on to peace and rest! 
Still through the night of time comes in the morning, 
And, though dark-shadowed, still the new is best. 
A 1G. 5B 








ART. 


comment eee 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ]* 
Berore we criticise any of the works in this collection in detail, 
which we hope to do with some minuteness at a later period, let 
us first express our hearty thanks to Sir Coutts Lindsay and 
the directors of the Grosvenor Gallery for having brought this 
collection together. The Mahommedans say, “ Praise Allah !” 
when they see a beautiful woman,—and many of the pictures 
here are so splendid that one might well echo their sentiment, 
with a difference, and say, “ Praise God for a great artist!” 
After all, that must invariably be the first thing that one thinks 
of Millais’s work, no matter how much we may regret some of 
its limitations, or how strongly we may feel that in some ways 
the artist has 
“ Lost the heritage in his gift.” 

Of this we have often spoken in these columns,—spoken, per- 
haps, with too much insistence and too much harshness. And 
yet, an artist has only himself to blame if, having accustomed 
those who really know and appreciate his work to expect 
splendid things at his hands, he finds himself censured when he 
neglects his old traditions, and prostitutes his ancient faith ; 
and when having, while yet a youthful student, headed and 
justified a glorious revolt against all that was conventional, 
artificial, and enervating in painting, he becomes, at the height 
of his reputation and in the plenitude of his power, the preacher 
who practises what he scorned, the apostle of the faith which 
of old he strove to destroy. Think of what the man might 
have done at fifty, who had painted ‘“‘ The Huguenot” before 
he was twenty-three, in a back room at Gower Street! And if 
one wants to see what he did paint at fifty or thereabouts, and 
to appreciate truly the influence exerted over him by the most 
widespread popularity, let us look at the portrait of Henry 
Irving, which hangs above the last-mentioned picture, with its 
dull uniformities of grey and brown, its absence of enthusiasm, 
its matter-of-fact conventionalism. 

At nine years old, Millais won the silver medal from the 
Society of Arts for an antique drawing ; at eighteen, he exhibited 
a large oil picture in the Royal Academy; at twenty, he, with 
Rossetti and Holman Hunt and one or two others, founded the 
pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; at twenty-three, he painted “ The 
Huguenot;”’ at twenty-six, he was made an Associate of the 
Royal Academy; at thirty-five, he received full Academic 
honours, in 1863; and in that year he painted his last pre- 
Raphaelite picture, which, with the exception of one or two single- 
figure works to be mentioned presently, was also his last great 
subject-picture. Between 1863 and 1876 he painted a magnifi- 
cent series of portraits and all his finest landscapes. From that 
date to the present his work has been entirely in portraiture or in 
single-figure, semi-sentimental subjects, produced for, or at all 
events devoted to, the purpose of being reproduced in a popular 
form in the Christmas numbers of the illustrated papers, 
or in engravings for the fine-art publishers. Let us see what 
this means. An unprecedentedly successful youth, an early 
manhood of glorious achievement and still more glorious 
promise, full of pictorial realisation of the glories of our 
literature and the traditions of our faith; and then suddenly an 
abandonment of all that had previously been the backbone of 
his art, both in principle and subject,—a narrowing down 
of the world to the limits of a Belgravian drawing-room, 
a substitution of pretty, ladylike nonentities for Ophelia and 
Saint Agnes, and of the children of Jones, Esq., for the 
boyhood of the Saviour. Every now and again during this period 
—from 1863 ‘to the present time—the artist seems to have had 
some faint wish to go back to his earlier subjects; and the 
three pictures painted in 1868, 1870, and 1874 respectively— 
“Rosalind and Celia,” “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” and “ The 
North-West Passage”—mark his attempts to render the 
subjects which would have aroused his enthusiasm in youth 
with something of the old completeness. It is strange, with 
all the beauties and technical triumphs which these pictures 
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contain, how utterly the old power has disappeared. There is, 
if we may be allowed such an expression, the trail of Belgravia 
over them all; there seems to be a furtive look round the corner 
to see if the chromo-lithographer is not waiting for the picture, 
The gestures of the figures are stock and conventional; the 
sentiment of the work commonplace; the rendering only partial 
in its truth and completeness. Though better in degree, they 
are not different in kind to all the other pictures which weary us 
at the Academy; the painter has not got hold of the heart of 
his subject as he used to do in the days when Holman Hunt 
had him by one arm and Rossetti by the other. Of course, the 
silly public which hates to think save in its accustomed lines, 
and hates to have more truth shown it than its dull eyes can 
easily perceive, clamoured round these latter works with a cackle 
of approbation only comparable in its loudness to the chorus 
of disapproval with which they had hailed “The Carpenter’s 
Shop” and the “Lorenzo and Isabella.’ They had got their 
great artist now, bevelled down to their own inane level, and were 
not they proud of him? So, at least, we may fancy they thought. 


It is hard to blame the painter, unjust to hold him wholly 
responsible for the change in his art. He had been subjected in 
youth, when the blood is hot, and insults and injustice have a 
power to sting which they do not possess in later years, to every 
kind of ridicule and contumely. Though never unsuccessful in the 
sense of not being hung or of being unable to sell some of his work, 
he had yet seen several of his best pictures, into which he had, 
so to speak, put his very heart’s blood, unpurchased for years, 
owing to the harsh ignorance of his critics. And after all, we 
cap imagine him saying to himself, “ Well, if they won’t let me 
paint as I like,—if they will have their pretty young women and 
bluff old gentlemen, and nice little sentimental, not too exciting, 
stories, so much the better for me,—they won’t give me half the 
amount of trouble, and they will be mere child’s-play after what 
I have been doing.” Of course the defence, if a defence be 
necessary, dogs not go very far; an artist, we may think, in 
proportion to his greatness, should have not only the courage, 
but the endurance of his convictions; his artistic birthright 
should not be bartered away for any number of messes of 
pottage. Still, artists are men, like the rest of us; and it may 
be doubted in this case whether Mr. Millais (as he was then) 
was not really more in accord, as far as his natural character went, 
with the style and subjects of his latter than of his earlier 
painting. The truth we believe to have been this,—that he is a 
man whose intellectual calibre has always been in subordination 
to his artistic faculty. It probably was, though it sounds 
absurd to say it, an accident that he painted ‘The Huguenot,” 
and all the earlier pre-Raphaelite pictures. The fact is that 
Ruskin, and still more Rossetti, had got hold of him and were 
pouring medieval Italian art into one ear and fidelity to Nature 
into the other. He was a bit of plastic, artistic clay, ductile 
with the enthusiasm of youth, and powerful with that magni- 
ficent artistic faculty (backed by physical health) which has 
never yet wholly failed him ; and he produced these lovely bits of 
colour, and intensely truthful renderings of imaginative subjects, 
almost with the simplicity of a child who did what he was told. 
He is one of the rare artists who have made other people feel 
in his pictures what he has never felt himself. According to all 
theories of art in the world worth listening to, this is impossible ; 
but he did it. It is impossible to look at these early works 
without seeing that they are absolutely transfused, first with 
the spirit of Rossetti, second with the spirit of Ruskin; and 
that as that influence fades, so also fades the poetry of the 
work. There is not only a difference in execution between such 
pictures as “Lorenzo and Isabella” and “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh ;”’ the works are intellectually a hundred miles apart. 
The comparison would hold equally good of any of the pictures of 
similar periods. Artistically, the painter can do anything,—he 
always.could; anything, that is, that is to be done with hands. 
And in the old days he had to help him, not only his hands 
and his plenitude of time, but Ruskin’s brains and Rossetti’s 
spirit. The extraordinary part of the matter is, not that he was 
influenced by them, but that he so entirely absorbed their theories. 
The portrait of Ruskin, standing on the rocks by a waterfall, 
might have been done by Ruskin himself; the “ Lorenzo and 
Isabella ” is far more of a Rossetti in spirit than it is of a Millais. 
In other pictures we see bits of one and bits of the other, mixed 
up with bits of Holman Hunt. It was natural enough that 
when this enthusiasm of Millais for Ruskin and pre-Raphaelism 
was attacked so vehemently from without, the traitor within 
the citadel, the real artistic man, who had given back, even as @ 
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mirror might, reflections of the most vital influences by which 
he had been surrounded,—hung out first a flag of truce, and 
then surrendered. We see even in “The Huguenot” itself 
the temporising and negotiating spirit pleading, as it were, 
to be allowed his fidelity to nature, if only he combined 
it with some emotional attractiveness; we see it still 
more in “The Proscribed Royalist,” which followed the next 
year, and most of all in “The Black Brunswicker,” six years 
later, which is, after all, but a conventionalised copy of “The 
Huguenot.” In the period between these pictures we perceive 
how the artist shifted backwards and forwards; now trying to 
harden himself in such work as “The Vale of Rest,” now 
relapsing into the matter-of-fact prettiness of ‘‘The White 
Cockade,”’ till, with the picture two years later of “St. Agnes’ 
Eve,” he may be said practically to abandon his pre-Raphaelite 
principles, though, of course, they recur again here and there. 
In fact, about this date—1860 to 1863—the artist was begin- 
ning to possess his own soul, and to understand what the public 
liked; and had determined to give them that and nothing else. 
Sturdy common-sense is, no doubt, an invaluable quality ; 
and, from a worldly point of view, no admiration can be too 
great for the way in which Mr. Millais set himself to eradicate 
from his future work all traces of the fantaisie which he 
had been so blamed for showing; but this change he could 
never have made, or at least could never have made so 
successfully, had it really been a change in his own feel- 
ings and principles. The truth is that his artistic faculty and 
enthusiasm were always so great that they sufficed the man as 
a motive-power. He did not care what he painted—did not care in 
his heart on what principles he did it—but did care intensely 
for making his handicraft as perfect as possible. A great artist 
he meant to be, probably felt he was, from the very first; but he 
meant also to bea successful man, and there was at the bottom of 
his heart that curious British Philistinism which we can trace 
in so many of our great artists. It would be in most cases some- 
what beyond our province to speak so plainly upon the character 
of this painter’s work, involving, as it does, some account of— 
or, rather, some guess at—the motives which determined it, 
But if a great artist chooses to exhibit during his lifetime a 
representative collection of his pictures, and submit it to the 
public for purposes, we suppose, of popular estimation and 
approval, he challenges, as it appears to us, perfectly outspoken 
criticism. ‘The most interesting thing in Sir John Millais’s 
present art, to us at least, is its contrast to his earlier 
painting. How and why the one was developed from the other, 
isa problem full of significance to any art student,—the problem 
to which we have been trying to give some hypothetical solution. 
Leaving for a moment the consideration of the earlier paintings, 
the characteristics of the pictures between 1863 and 1877 are 
threefold. First, their technical mastery, increasing impatiently 
almost with each succeeding year; second, the perfect sympa- 
thetic balance which the artist seems to hold between all varieties 
of his subject-matter; and third, the unaffectedness and health, 
the purely English quality, of the pictures. During this period, 
the intellectual and the ideal quality of the work has almost 
entirely faded. The motive of painting—or, at all events, paint- 
ing partially for purposes of reproduction—has hardly come 
in, and between these two extremes there lies this pleasant 
tract of artistic country, with portrait-subjects, such as 
the lovely picture of “ New-laid Eggs,” perhaps the sweetest 
rendering of English girlhood that the world has ever 
seen; the great landscapes of “Chill October” and “ Flow- 
ing to the Sea”—a picture, by the way, which has never 
been properly appreciated; the three semi-historical and 
poetical compositions, “ Rosalind and Celia ” (1868), “The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh” (1870), and “ The North-West Passage ”’ (1874), 
of which we have already spoken, though in comparing them 
with the earlier work we scarcely did justice to their many fine 
artistic qualities; and last, but not least, a small subject- 
picture, in which Mr. Millais hit more perfectly his emotional 
intention than in any work which he had done since his pre- 
Raphaelite days, or in any picture which he has painted in later 
years. This is the single figure of “The Gambler’s Wife.” The 
prevailing characteristic of all these is the artistic one. The 
work seems to have been done by a good-humoured, indolent 
giant, in brief spasms of activity; there is a curious absence 
throughout of any appearance of effort. The handling becomes 


broader and broader, details are slightly more generalised in each 
successive year, and perhaps the indolence becomes more habitual, 
and the spasms of energy more brief in their duration. But this 








period may be said to culminate in the portrait of Miss Eveleen 
Tennant, now Mrs. F. W. H. Myers, the celebrated picture 
which used to be known as the “ Blue Beads,” from the strings 
of them which Miss Tennant is wearing as a necklace over her 
red dress. If any picture could defend, or could excuse, Mr. 
Millais’s changing his pre-Raphaelite method, it would, at first 
sight, seem to be this; but, after all, one sees on looking at it 
more closely that all the fine qualities in it are its pre-Raphaelite 
qualities,—its blaze of colour, like a sudden blare of trumpets, 
its daring unconventionality of contrast, not only in its red and 
blue and buff and black, but in the pose of its sitter, and the 
black hat cocked defiantly over one eye. It is a wonderful elap- 
dash picture, a great achievement of masterly brush-work and 
freshness of impression ; but, after all, it could only have been 
done by one who had spent long years in unconventional, 
patient working from Nature; and it may be doubted whether 
its ease, and breadth, and almost vociferation of artistic lan- 
guage, are not the very qualities in the composition which are least 
admirable, though they are the qualities which strike us first. 
Of the period succeeding this, the period, that is, which extends 
from 1877 to the present day, we must speak in our next notice ; 
nor will we say anything further in this present article than 
that this exhibition is without exception the most interesting 
collection of works which has been made, since those by Mr. 
Watts were exhibited in the same gallery. 


BOOKS. 
aa 
ITALY AND HER INVADERS.* 

Arter a lapse of five years, Mr. Hodgkin here presents us with 
two more volumes of his great work on the invaders of Italy; 
and they can hardly fail, in spite of Alboin and the Lombards, 
to be the most fascinating of the series. They deal with the 
Ostrogothic invasion of Italy and the Imperial restoration ; 
they tell once more those stories the centres of which are 
Theodoric and Totila, Belisarius and Narses, and than these 
the history of the world presents none more romantic. The 
more light that is thrown upon the career of Belisarius, indeed, 
the more obvious it is that—even if we discard the “ obolus”’ 
legend, which Mr. Hodgkin in effect does—it was the most 
extraordinary and varied in the whole annals of military 
achievement. He had to play the parts of Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Marlborough, and some of his achievements were equal to 
theirs. Yet, as when hard pressed in Rome, he had to resort 
to devices of the kind with which Gordon’s defence of 
Khartoam has made us familiar; and his latest service to his 
(apparently) ungrateful master, Justinian, consisted in his 
preventing Byzantium from falling a prey to a barbarian 
horde, by tricks which recall the peculiar ingenuity of 
Dundonald. Happily, perhaps, it will never be quite pos- 
sible to dispel entirely the mist of romance and myth which 
enshrouds the memory of Belisarius. But if this work 
can be accomplished at all, it will be by Mr. Bryce, when, 
if ever, “his Parliamentary labours,” as Mr. Hodgkin puts 
it, “shall allow him to pluck the fruit which has long been 
ripening,” and to publish his history of Justinian. We are 
glad, rather than otherwise, to learn that Mr. Bryce takes a 
more favourable view of both Justinian and Theodora than do 
most writers on this period, because the character of the 
Byzantine Emperor is the most irritating puzzle in all history, 
and nothing could be more welcome than a key to it. In any 
case, when Mr. Bryce, as well as Mr. Hodgkin, has had his say, 
the last satisfactory word by way of supplement to, rather than 

correction of, Gibbon will have been uttered. 

Critics of Mr. Hodgkin should be more than ordinarily 
grateful to him; he is so frank, so modest, so painstaking, so 
open to new light, so fresh, almost to boyishness, in style. 
Following advice, he has, in this instalment of his book, 
devoted more attention to the affairs of the Church and of the 
Eastern Empire than in the previous one, even although he 
says that “artistically the book probably suffers by the breaks 
thus caused in the main course of the narrative.” In his 
former volumes he had spelt the name of one of his leading 
authorities on Gothic history Jornandes. But he accepts the 
arguments of Professor Mommsen in favour of Jordanes, urged 
in 1882, when he issued the standard edition of “this in- 
dispensable but irritating writer.” So desirous is he to do 





* Italy and her Invaders. By Thomas H. Hodgkin, D.C L. Vols. IIT. and IV. 
The Ostrogothic Invasion and the Imperial Restoration. Clarendon Press. 1885. 
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justice to Professor Felix Dahn, of Koénigsberg, and his truly 
admirable work on The Kings of the Germans, that he almost 
goes too far, as when he says :—‘‘ Occasionally the reader will 
discover in a foot-note a hinted doubt as to the correctness of 
some small point on which Dahn has expressed an opinion. 
Wherever this occurs, he may safely conjecture that the main 
propositions in the text come from Dahn’s work, and are 
affirmed with confidence on his authority.” Yet the originality 
of Mr. Hodgkin’s work is apparent on the face of it; he seems 
to‘be perpetually going about, Cassiodorus or Procopius in hand, 
engaged in the work of “verifying.” Mr. Hodgkin’s style is 
admirably suited to do justice to his present narrative. It 
deals to the extent of three-fourths with campaigns and battles. 
Of these he writes with Homeric gusto, and he even indulges 
in Homeric phrases of the familiar sorvgnzss order, such as 
“‘deep-thoughted”’ and “many-generalled.” He has also a 
Macaulayan love of combining the picturesque with the historical, 
as in this passage descriptive of the scene of the decisive battle 
between Narses and Totila, about which we gather from him 
that Mr. Bryce will have something fresh to say :— 

“Here, then, upon the Flaminian Way, but high up in the heart of 
the Apennines, must be fought the battle which was to decide once 
and for ever the embittered quarrel between the nations of the 
Ostrogoths and Eastern Rome. The place is worthy to be the theatre 
of great events. It is close to ‘the House of Two Waters,’ from 
which flows on one side a stream that eventually swells the waters of 
the Tiber and passes ont into the Tyrrhene Sea; on the other, the 
torrent of the Burano, which pours itself through rocky defiles north- 
ward to the Hadriatic. The valley itself is a sort of long trough, 
sloping gradually towards the south. On the eastern side, with their 
summits for the most part invisible from this point, rise some of the 
greatest mountains of the Apennine chain,—snow-crowned Monte 
Cucco, Monte Catria, with its grand buttress, Monte Corno, Monte 
Strega, looking like a witch’s hand with five skinny fingers pointing 
upwards to the sky. On the opposite side of the valley, upon our right 
as we look towards Rome, rises a lower but more picturesque range 
of hills. These sharp-serrated summits, so clearly defined against the 
sunset sky, are Monte S. Ubaldo and Monte Calvo, the mountains of 
Gubbio. At their base, hidden from us, because on the other side of 
them, lies the little city of Gubbio, dear to scholars for its precious 
Eugubine Tables, which enshrine the language of ancient Umbria, 
and dear to painters for the frescoes of Nelli, one of the most reverent 
of the artists of Umbria.” ; 

Mr. Hodgkin has an eye also for the moral picturesque, as is 
shown by such a sentence as this from his admirable chapter on 
St. Benedict and his Regula:— 

‘Thus, by a strange parallelism, almost in the very year when the 
great Emperor Justinian was codifying the results of seven centuries 
of Roman secular legislation for the benefit of the judges and states- 
men of the new Europe, St. Benedict on his lonely mountain top was 
unconsciously composing his code for the regulation of the daily life 
of the great civilisers of Europe for seven centuries to come.” 

But we hardly think the style of such outbursts of humanity as 
the following over the assassination of Odovacar, in good taste :— 

“No! It was not well done by thee, descendant of so many 

Amal Kings! Whatever a mere Roman Emperor, a crowned upstart 
of yesterday, might do in breaking faith with his rivals, a Basilicus 
or an Armatius, thou shouldest have kept thy Teutonic truth in- 
violate. And so, when we enter that wonderful cenotaph of the 
Middle Ages, the Church of the Franciscans at Innsbriick, and see 
thee standing there, in sizo more than human, beside the bearers of 
the greatest names in chivalry, Frankish Charles and British Arthur, 
and Godfrey with the crown of thorns, one memory, and hardly more 
than one, prevents our classing thee with the purest and the noblest 
of them,—the memory of thy assassinated rival, Odovacar.” 
Mr. Hodgkin’s volumes have not the great though frosty 
literary brilliance of Gibbon’s, nor their attractive though 
specious philosophy. But they may be more cordially recom- 
mended to the ordinary student. 

The more extraordinary of the two stories that in effect Mr. 
Hodgkin here tells, is that of Justinian, the more satisfactory 
that of Theodoric. Of all men who have played an important 
part in the history of the world, Justinian is surely the most 
inexplicable on any recognised principles of character-study. He 
seems to have been a weak and even pusillanimous man, yet 
he was able to discover and utilise capacity,—the genius of the 
young Belisarius, the sagacity alike in politics and in warfare 
of the eunuch Narses, the strong will of the—unless Mr. Bryce 
rehabilitates her—infamous Theodora. He probably conceived, 
and even through his instruments achieved, more rerfrarkable 
exploits—and not in warfare alone—than any other Monarch, 
ancient or modern, that could be mentioned. Yet he has left 
nothing permanent or valuable behind him except the Civil Law. 
His reign was no benefit to Byzantium. His reconquest of 
Italy from the Ostrogoths was a curse to Rome. The 





Theodorie who conquered Odovacar, and established the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom ia Italy, is a much more satisfactory, because 








much more intelligible, personage. This Monarch, who from 
being the dux of a tribe of wandering Goths, became the King 
of Italy, and very nearly arbiter of Europe, was one of those 
strong and essentially Teutonic spirits of whom, perhaps, our 
own William the Conqueror is the best specimen. When every 
rival near his throne had been removed, he did his best to unite 
Roman order aad Gothic vigour, and so rejuvenate Italy. The 
Church stood in the way, and, therefore, the Romans always 
turned a wistful eye towards Byzantium. Theodoric tried his 
best to reconcile the Church through Pope John, whom 
he sent as an ambassador to Byzantium. But when 
he thought he found—probably he did find—that John 
was little better than a traitor, he threw him into prison, 
in what Mr. Hodgkin regards as a burst of Berserkir 
passion, and he caused the philosopher Boethius to be 
executed for the same reason. Thus he undoubtedly alienated 
the Romans immediately before his death. But it is in the 
highest degree probable that his work would have been completed 
had his successor been equal in ability to himself. But his 
daughter Amalsuntha, who fell heir to his power, was a Roman 
by sympathy and education, if not by blood and at heart, and her 
assassination gave the Byzantine Empire an excuse for interfer- 
ence in Italy. The forces of Justinian met with an inadequate 
resistance from the weak Witigis. Ultimately a second Ostro- 
gothic hero appeared in Italy in the person of Totila—strictly 
speaking, Baduild—but he appeared too late. ‘The Imperial 
resources, which had been grudged Belisarius, were placed with- 
out stint at the disposal of the favourite Narses. Totila fell, 
and after him, though not without a gallant struggle, the 
Ostrogothic Monarchy in Italy. 


Mr. Hodgkin makes plain the true aims of Theodoric; and this 
is the supreme value of these volumes, regarded simply as an 
elucidation of a dark chapter in history. But Mr. Hodgkin is quite 
as enthusiastic in archeological and topographical as in histori- 
cal investigation. He revives for us the walls and ways and 
aqueducts of classical Rome, which, as he proves, the various 
sieges in the course of the struggle between Justinian and the 
Ostrogothic Monarchy did more than anything else to destroy. 
His chapter on Boethius, if a trifle too long, is an admirable 
illustration of his power of exposition. And if his digressions 
into ecclesiastical history are to be regarded as sins against art; 
they are intrinsically important and valuable. The relations 
between Theodoric and Pope John, and between Justinian and 
Pope Vigilius—the Arian King was not so much of a tyrant 
and persecutor as the orthodox Emperor—have, we may say, 
for the first time in English literature, been placed in their 
true light. ee 

AN INFANT'S POEMS.* 
TrosE poems in this little volume which were written, as we are 
told, by achild of lessthan eight years old, are unquestionably very 
marvellous specimens of poetical power in childhood; for while 
there is nothing wonderful in the fact that the feelings of a child 
should be such as are here expressed, there is something 
extremely wonderfulin any young child’s having such a command 
of distinct speech as to be able to express these feelings so melo- 
diously and, on the whole, so adequately. Take, for instance, the 
very first, which has a sort of parabolic meaning in it, like Adsop’s 
fable of the mouse and the lion. ‘There would be nothing 
remarkable in it, if written by an older person; but when 
written by a child of less than eight years, it certainly appears 
to show that infancy may sometimes be as much shortened, as 
in other exceptional cases it is lengthened :— 
“THE DAIsy AND THE FERN, 

The day was hot, the sun shone ont 

And burned the little flowers, 

Who earthward drooped their weary heads 

And longed for cooling showers. 

One little daisy, hot and tired 

And scorching in the sun, 

Had altered much, for fair was she 

When the morning had begun. 

‘Come, put yourself beneath my shade!’ 

A graceful fern thus spake; 

‘For if you stay out there, dear flower, 

You'll shrivel up and bake.’ 

So daisy leaned towards the fern 

And hid beneath her shade, 

And on the ferns’ cool mossy root 

Her burning petals laid. 








* Poems. By Maude Egerton Hine. Privately printed, 1835. 
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No sunlight fell on her, but, oh ! 

The poor fern had it all; 

She drooped down low, and lower still, 
Who once was straight and tall. 
‘Daisy,’ she said, ‘I’m dying fast, 

My life is near its end, 

My time with you is almost past, 

So farewell, little friend.’ 


Then daisy wept, her tears ran down 
Upon the poor fern’s root ; 
A thrill of fast returning life 
Through the languid fern did shoot. 
Full soon she grew quite fresh again, 
No longer did she burn ; 
For little daisy’s tears of love 
Had saved the dying fern.” 
Of course, the sentiment there is very simple and natural. The 
poem is merely a pretty expression of the truth that deep 
gratitude may often, even by its natural expression, so 
refresh and revive the nature which has excited that grati- 
tude as to repay, and more than repay, the debt in- 
curred. But it is very curious that a child of less than eight 
years old should have hit on so symbolic a mode of expressing 
this, and should then have worked it out with so much sim- 
plicity and without any trace of conceit. Again, take this 
little bit of fanciful fun, which has nothing in it that we 
should take much note of if it were written even by a girl in her 
teens, but which for a child of eight seems to us to imply that 
in less than eight years Miss Hine’s powers had ripened as 
powers very seldom ripen in double that number of years :— 
“THE FLowERs’ ELECTION, 
An election is now being held, 
For the flowers are all mad for a queen ; 
The ‘speeching’ and voting go on, 
And cause a most terrible scene. 
One tulip, a smart little flirt, 
Screams loudly and long for the rose ; 
But a wee giddy columbine bud 
Does flippantly interpose. 
Nextly, « cauliflower speaks, 
For his cousin the cabbage he votes ; 
At which e’en a butterfly grins 
As onwards he lazily floate. 


A full-blown and strong-minded flower 

Votes loud for republic—and peace ! 

Or else for a strawberry plant, 

Who’s her grandmother’s brother’s aunt’s niece. 


Next marigold speaks to the crowd, 
Who is known to be forward and pert, 
But a nettle makes stinging remarks 
Till the speaker declares himself hurt ! 
And then to rampage they begin ; 
Sweet William is scragging a rose ; 
Sweet-pea, in a neighbourly way, 
Ts pulling young marigold’s nose ! 
Such a noise and confusion ensues 
That a snail faints away on the wall ; 
And never as yet have I heard 
What the end of it was, after all.” 
That sarcasm in the fourth verse on the Republican bias of 
a flower which, however, as an alternative, would consent to 
vote on nepotist principles for the sovereignty of a relative, is a 
very curious one for a little child. Does it not, like all the poems 
in the volume written at this very early age, appear to show that 
it may be, to some extent, an accident,—that is, not in any sense 
a necessity of any physiological kind,—that our powers of expres- 
sion mature so slowly as they usually do? Does it not suggest 
that there may one day be a vast number of families, and 
finally, say in many thousand years, a whole nation, in which it 
may be the rule for the children of eight years old to be able to 
express themselves as naturally and fluently as the best educated 
and most eloquent girls and boys of seventeen or eighteen 
express themselves now P For what strikes us in Miss Hine’s later 
poems is that, while they seem to express much maturer thoughts 
and feelings, the power of expression has by no means ripened 
in the way in which the thoughts and feelings have themselves 
ripened. Take the following, for example, called “ Healed by 
Music,” which is, we think, the best of the maturer pieces. It 
is evidently the poem of a maturer mind. There is nothing 
childish about it; but granting the difference in development of 
the thought and feeling, there is no corresponding difference 
that we can see in the power of expressing them :— 
“HEALED BY Music, 
I looked on a night that’s mad in wind and rain, 
From eyes and heart half blind and dumb with pain :— 
Will never the day, and the hope of youth, and the good of it, 
come again ? 








Oh, heavy life, that I must live thee thorough ! 
Could I but lay thee sleeping, thou and sorrow, 
Until the breaking of the final morrow. 


. . 7 + 


Hush, there is music. 

‘ Grieve no more, grieve no more ; 

Drink of this Lethe stream, 

Close thy tired eyes and dream, 
Over-worn soul! 


Hash for awhile, for Music is awake, 

Her mist-like robing trails along the night ; 

Put by thought-darkness, and for thine own sake 
Catch by the garment of this unseen Light, 
And in it, fold on fold, do thou enwrap thee, 
And let the great all-healing mother, lap thee ; 
To whom sick Failure raises eyes from earth 
And traces hope in her; and foolish Mirth 
A-toying with her flowers, for one short while 
Lists to her, saddening, and forgets to smile. 
Sin loathes itself, and weeps, when Music sings, 
Music, whose vasty quivering spirit-wings 
Brush off the dust of life, and from the sod 
Sweeping aside the earth-cloud, thick and foul, 
Wake the Divine within the world-cramped soul 
And bear it up to boundlessness and God!’ 


Now is it over, and the sounds have flown 

Where stars and birds alone could trace their flight, 

But in my heart they leave a gracious token ; 

The chain is broken 

That bound me down with sorrow’s selfish might, 

And I and young-eyed Hope are all alone ; 

Eased is my heart of doubts, and carking fears, 

Eased are my burning eyes, for lo! I prayed 

Whiles yet the blesséd Music with me stayed ; 

God heard and sent a rain of quiet tears.” 
May it not even be that as a full stream passes through a 
limited opening with much less ease and more embarrassment 
than a thinner stream, so in proportion as the power of thinking 
and feeling grows, the power of expression, unless it is detinitely 
marked by genius (which its very early development by no means 
implies), may even dwindle in proportion to the force of the- 
feeling to be expressed? We do not wish in any way to 
express an opinion that Miss Hine may not yet write poetry 
as remarkable for its beauty as her early poems are for their 
precociousness. Only she has not yet done so, so far as this 
volume enables us to judge. Nor is there any special reason 
why the very early development of moderate powers should imply 
the existence in embryo of extraordinary powers. Boy mathe- 
maticians of marvellous capacity have frequently turned out to 
be, in their maturer years, merely good mathematicians of an 
ordinary kind, just as trees which shoot up early to a considerable 
height are constantly outstripped by trees which grow much more 
slowly. On the other hand, it does not in the least follow that 
even exceptionally early development implies anything morbid 
in the constitution. There are instances where it is so, but 
many others where it is not so. The early development of 
human powers appears to us to depend on conditions of which 
as yet we know very little; but not necessarily to imply either 
exceptionally high powers on the one hand, or anything hectic 
and weakly in the organisation on the other hand. 


MR. KEBBEL ON TORYISM.* 
Tus is a clever, subtle, and ingenious apology for Tory Prime 
Ministers; but it is hardly a history of Toryism. The first 
characteristic of history, as its name is commonly understood, 
is that of a continuous narrative; while if we take what is, per- 
haps, its etymological meaning, it implies original research and 
patient, if not accurate, analysis. In this book is no continuous 
narrative, there is only a moderate amount of original research ; 
and what there is of narrative or research is accompanied by ardent 
assertion, and not by analysis. But if it is difficult to see why 
Mr. Kebbel calls his book a history, it is still more difficult to 
see why it should be called A History of Toryism. It is true that 
on page 2 it is stated that the writer is going to show that 
Toryism is the same now as it was in 1784, and that while on 
page 40 he makes the astounding assertion that “ the Tory Party 
has almost always been in England the popular party,” on page 
108 he makes the more qualified and somewhat contradictory 
assertion (equally ill-founded, however) that “ personal liberty, 
the rights of property, and the rights of labour, have, in more 
recent days, found their warmest supporters in the Tories.” The 
105 intervening pages are taken up, not with a history of 
Toryism, but with sketches of an argumentative and assertive 
character delineating particular Tory leaders who have been Prime 











* A History of Toryism, 1783-1881, By T, E, Kebbel, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
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Ministers. As Mr. Kebbel makes somewhere the dangerous ad- 
mission that the Tory leaders are generally the most liberal of the 
Tories, this is a convenient course for claiming as characteristics 
of Toryism all the advanced sentiments which have ever been 
expressed, even when they have been expressed without the least 
pretence of putting them in practice, by such Tory leaders as Pitt, 
Canning, Peel, or Lord Beaconsfield. But Toryism can hardly 
claim to be represented by those doctrines which Toryism has 
always contested to the utmost, and for acting on which in the 
last resort the Tories have always wreaked vengeance on their 
leaders. Sketches of Pitt and Canning, and so forth, are no 
more a history of Toryism than Miss Agnes Strickland’s Queens 
of England can claim to be a history of England, or English 
Monarchy. However, as it is impossible to write a history of 
a negation—and Toryism is merely the negation of Liberalism 
—it is perhaps pardonable in a Tory to adopt the Carlylian 
theory of history in all its nakedness, and to call some sketches 
of great Tories a history of Toryism. We do not expect, 
though, that in so solemn and deliberate a performance as 
a history, the Tories should adopt their recent electioneer- 
ing practices of “ lifting” items from the Liberal pro- 
gramme, and confusing party distinctions by “ conveying” 
Liberal measures. With the same kind of boldness as that 
with which Tory politicians assured the agricultural labourer 
that they were burning to give him a vote in 1884, Mr. 
Kebbel informs us that Parliamentary Reform, Free-trade, and 
Religious Equality have always been the distinctive tenets of 
Toryism. 

The proof of the zeal of Tories for Parliamentary Reform is to be 
seen in the fact that when Pitt was Prime Minister he proposed a 
scheme of Parliamentary Reform, based on the principle of bribing 
the borough-mongers to disgorge by a gift of two millions; but even 
this measure was rejected by a majority of 74, and Pitt neither 
used his Ministerial authority for it nor resigned when it was re- 
jected. It was, too, supported mainly, except as to the bribe, by Fox, 
and was only proposed by Pitt because, while a Whig, he had with 
Fox’s assistance three times proposed measures of Reform to the 
House. The next manifestation of Tories in relation to Parlia- 
mentary Reform was Pitt’s opposition to Flood’s very mild 
proposals in 1790. After that, though the Tories were in power 
for near half a century, it was not till 1867 that they again 
found the opportunity of showing their zeal for Parliamentary 
Reform. Even then the measure to which Mr. Disraeli had 
educated his party, but which was denounced with all the 
eloquence and virulence at his command by the present leader 
of the Tory Party ( . fact Mr. Kebbel carefully omits to notice), 
was a miserable muddle till Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
took it in hand, and converted it into a consistent and radical 
measure. The opinion of the country on the real authorship 
of the Act of 1867 may be pretty accurately gauged by the 
same means that we have of gauging the opinions of the newly 
enfranchised voters in the counties as to the authorship of the 
Act of 1884, namely, the result of the ensuing General Elections. 
It is really pitiable that men of the ingenuity and ability 
of Mr. Kebbel should be devoted to such a hopeless task as to 
prove that the Tory Party has always been in favour of Reform, 
and that Parliamentary Reform is one of their dearest objects. 
While Mr. Kebbel was about it, he might just as well have gone 
a little farther back, and have argued that Cromwell was the first 
person who reformed Parliament, and that he was clearly a Tory ; 
equally clearly it was the Whigs of the Restoration who upset 
his reforms. Was it the Whigs who set the example of keeping 
the Dissenters out of corporations and offices, who passed the 
Test and Corporation Act, the Five-Mile Act, and the Con- 
venticle Act? was it the Tories who set the example of 
repealing the two latter Acts, and suspending the opera- 
tion of the former? Mr. Kebbel claims the doctrine of 
religious equality for Toryism because Pitt, having made 
Catholic Emancipation a condition of the Union with Ireland, 
failed to fulfil his condition, and because the Duke of Welling- 
ton eventually conceded it, after twenty-seven years of ‘Tory 
ascendency, to avoid civil war. When he did concede it, 
how faithfully he reflected the wishes of the Tory Party in doing 
so was shown by their assisting the Whigs to turn him out on 
the question of the Civil List in 1830. It is no use to argue 
that Canning was in favour of emancipation, since, as Mr. 
Kebbel is at pains to show, Canning was pre-eminently Pitt’s 
pupil, and it is clear that to the last Pitt retained some of the 
Liberal principles he had imbibed from Lord Chatham, which 
in all probability he {never would have abandoned but for 





the French Revolution; but both Pitt and Canning on this 
subject were not at one with their own party, and had 
to surrender their own opinions to that of the party. But 
the best test of the zeal of the “ Protestant” Tory Party 
in favour of religious equality was Pitt’s submitting to the 
Bishops in 1787 the question whether the Test Act should be 
repealed as regards the Dissenters. It is surprising that even 
two Bishops were found to be in favour of it. Again, we 
might ask whether it was the same zeal for religious equality 
that made the Tory Party oppose the Whig efforts at Tithe and 
Irish Church Reform in 1835 and onwards until 1869, and which 
in England equally dictated their resistance to the abolition of 
Church-rates? Mr. Kebbel’s own zeal for religious fairness is 
not great even now, as he appears to regret that religious 
animosity does not still constitute an additional aggravation of 
the agrarian and political difficulties which confront us in 
Treland. 


As regards Free-trade, so far as Pitt and Fox are concerned, 
Mr. Kebbel has a better case, since there is no doubt that Pitt 
had imbibed the principles of Free-trade from Adam Smith 
while Fox was still in uneducated darkness. But one swallow 
does not make a summer, and one Adam Smithite does not 
make a party of Free-traders. Lord Iddesleigh’s Free-trade 
principles do not prevent his party from winning seats on Fair- 
trade. Pitt’s principles never extended to Free-trade in corn, 
and his practice even in other matters was very far behind his 
principles, and he never converted his party to his vrinciples. 
After him it can hardly be urged that Free-trade was a Tory 
tenet when the Tory leaders fought against it till the Irish famine 
forced their hands, and when even then the rank and file vowed 
and took vengeance on their leaders, and have preached Protec- 
tion or Fair-trade from that day to this. 


On the whole, we should doubt whether Mr. Kebbel will con- 
vince a single reader that these three articles of the Liberal 
faith were ever tenets of Toryism. Nor, indeed, if they are, 
does it at all appear that Mr. Kebbel himself wishes them to be. 
Over and over again he deplores that the sceptre has passed 
away from the country gentlemen, “the most independent class 
in the country ;” and he describes the period from 1830 to 1868 
as a period of “ rebellions, riots, and seditious meetings to a most 
aggravated extent ;” while he suggests that a similar extension 
of the representation will be followed by a similar development of 
this lawless and aggressive spirit. But why does Mr. Kebbel 
forget the Wilkite riots, the Gordon riots, the Luddite riots, 
and Peterloo? Why does he attribute the Nottingham and 
the Bristol and other Reform riots, to the post-Reform period, 
by drawing the line at 1830, before Reform, and not (as he 
ought in common fairness to do), at 1832? As a matter of 
fact, every one who has ever read the history of England from 
1760 to 1832, and compares it with the history of the last half- 
century, must see that from, perhaps, the most turbulent people 
in Europe, we have been converted into the most orderly. 
Why, even the Hyde Park demonstration was a mere Lord 
Mayor’s Show compared with the least of the riots or seditions 
that frightened annually the passers of the Six Acts or their 
predecessors. Mr. Kebbel, by the way, actually defends the 
Six Acts, and he cites some ambiguous utterance of Mr. 
Spencer Walpole in their favour. Are we, then, to take 
it that the policy of the Tory Party, so far as Mr. 
Kebbel represents it, is to prevent any meeting being held 
consisting of more than fifty persons, except after six days’ 
notice to and with the leave of a Justice of the Peace, who, 
if the Tories go on as they are now doing, will be necessarily 
a Tory? And even when the meeting is held, is no one but a 
freeholder or inhabitant of the parish toattend it? And iseven 
a freeholder, if he carries a flag to the meeting, to be liable to two 
years’ imprisonment, while neither the meeting nor any lecture 
or debate may beheldin an unlicensed room, ardall licensed rooms 
are to be open to inspection ? Are recognisances to be required 
from the publishers of newspapers and pamphlets, and is a heavy 
stamp-duty to be imposed on every publication containing 
any observations on public affairs? Are seditious libels to be 
punished with transportation and houses to be searched by 
the Magistrates at pleasure for arms? This was the policy of 
that which has “ever been the popular party ;” andif this is the 
kind of thing that even now commends itself to intelligent 
Tories, it is satisfactory to think that, though in office, they 
have no present prospect of a return to power. 
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BARTOLOZZI.* 


THE book before us is an elaborate second edition of the large 
illustrated first edition of the same name. But it is more than 
this, for Mr. Tuer has taken the opportunity of a fresh start to 
omit much that was, in his own words, “ of little value to the 
general reader,” and to insert “fresh matter of interest.” The 
present book is undoubtedly improved, from the point of view 
of its readablenese, both by its smaller shape, by the omission of 
the former illustrations—which, to tell the truth, were neither 
very interesting nor very beautiful—and by the absence of a 
long catalogue résumé of Bartolozzi’s prints, which, however 
useful for purposes of reference, was rather cumbersome, and 
inconsistent with the general gossipy nature of the book. 
For the rest, the faults and merits of the work remain 
very much the same. It has the freshness and impulse 
of awriter who is in love with his subject ; it treats incidentally, 
and in an easy, natural manner, of a good many details of 
prints, print-makers, print-sellers, and print-collectors; and it 
abounds with criticism of the technical kind which is fairly 
correct and intelligent. But in other ways the deficiencies of 
the work are very marked. The subjects are scattered about 
with little sequence or intelligible reason; half the matter might 
be omitted without anything which is vital to Bartolozzi being 
removed; and there is a kind of strenuous irrelevance, if one may 
use such an expression, in the manner in which the author 
pushes head-over-heels into his text any fact or incident 
which can possibly be supposed to have the slightest con- 
nection with the subject in hand. And, far worse than this, 
at least to most readers, may be noted the artistic deficiency 
of the writer. Mr. Tuer suffers from that terrible failing 
of experts which renders so much expert opinion compara- 
tively valueless. He is a good authority, we should imagine 
from the intrinsic evidence, on the question of whether any 
given print is or is not by Bartolozzi; but he is on equally 
good showing a bad judge as to whether the print in question, 
whoever it may be by, is worth anything. For, though 
it may not be generally believed, the knowledge of handicraft in 
art is wholly distinct from a knowledge of art itself. The 
picture-dealer who would not once in a thousand times buy a 
spurious Cox or Turner, is, as a rule, wholly incapable of telling 
the varying merit which attaches to undoubtedly genuine works, 
—he knows a Cox, but he does not know a good Cox. Itis in this 
power of discrimination that Mr. Andrew Tuer displays his 
deficiency. The place in which he puts Bartolozzi amongst 
engravers is far too high; his estimate of the man’s work and 
itsimportance is greatly exaggerated ; and his comparison of the 
engravings by this master with those of other workers in the 
same material, rarely touches the real point at issue. As an 
example of this over-appreciation of Bartolozzi, and lack of dis- 
crimination in critical remark, may be noted the passage on 
p. 72, descriptive of Bartolozzi’s style :— 

“ Bartolozzi’s ‘style’ is sometimes spoken of as if it were a dis- 
tinctive ‘manner,’ sealing his work with an unmistakable cachet. 
But, in truth, he had neither manner nor mannerism ; for he worked 
in all styles, and always without affectation. In dealing with great 
originals, he was grand or graceful, fanciful or fiery, gentle or power- 
ful, according to the temper of the artist after whom he was at work. 
No engraver ever reproduced with more truthful fidelity the character 
of the painter; but it cannot be denied that while he adhered to the 
spirit of the original, he often added a dignity and force, or infused 
a sweetness and grace, as the subject demanded, softening hardness 
of treatment, and even correcting drawing, in a manner which in 
many cases added vastly to the reputation of the painter.”’ 


De gustibus non est disputandum ; and if Mr. Tuer chooses to 
deny that Bartolozzi had either manner or mannerism, we can- 
not absolutely prove the contrary. But it may be suggested, 
and left to the consideration of our readers, whether it is not 
the mannerisms of Bartolozzi which constitute his greatest 
charm. Certainly, in our opinion, we should answer this 
question in the affirmative. After all, what is mannerism in 
art? Is it not the practice of an artist, who, no matter what 
his subject may be, treats it in a certain given way, which he 
has adopted in many previous instances? It may be either a 
mannerism of method, or a mannerism of mind; but the vital 
peculiarity of mannered work is that its character springs from 
the artist, and is personal to him, and to him alone. Surely, 

all men that ever lived, Bartolozzi’s work is in this sense 
mannered. Not only has it peculiarities of handicraft and 
of drawing, which distinguish it from all previous work, 
but it has a special mental character of its own,—a sort of 


airy lightness, and easy, smiling grace, which is very indi- 
vidual. In fact, we should feel inclined to say that, so far 
from his work having no unmistakable cachet, it was the 
unmistakable cachet that was its attraction. A great engraver, 
in the sense of an interpreter of great works, Bartolozzi decidedly 
and indubitably was not. His power was, that he imported 
into the solid, stolid, and frequently brutal English art of his 
day, qualities of sportiveness and delicate fancy, with qualities of 
style, such as were unknown in England; and that he did this 
in a manner peculiar to himself. The man was an Italian and a 
Catholic, and his art was essentially Italian and Catholic in 
character. He was educated in Italy, at Florence, Venice, 
and Rome; and all his work smacks of the bastard char- 
acter of the Italian art of the later Renaissance. If you want to 
see what Bartolozzi was as an artist, what his own predilections 
were, and what he did when he got a chance of original work, 
you have only to look at his drawings in black and red chalk, 
the majority of which are in private collections in England. 
They are, roughly speaking, of the Cupid and flower-pot order, 
in which cornucopias and scrolls, and fruit and flowers, and fat- 
limbed women, and chubby-winged Loves, are all muddled up 
together in an invertebrate and yet pleasing manner. The art 
was of a bad kind, almost, one may say, of the worst kind, for 
it was but a reproduction, more or less servile, of the most 
degraded elements of Renaissance work ; but it was done well,— 
it had a meaning even in its no-meaning,—it followed a definite 
tradition, and could be traced back to a definite source. 

The most interesting portions of this work are those in 
which Mr. Tuer talks about the tricks of the trade, and the way 
in which they affect private collectors and the public generally ; 
but into these we have no space to follow him, nor would it 
be entertaining to the general reader. Probably the worst chapter 
in the book is that on “ Painters’ Etching.” Mr. Tuer evidently 
does not appreciate the peculiarities of that art, nor does he 
seem to understand that the character of the etched line differs 
from that of engraving, not only in the instrument which is 
employed, but in the actual shape of the line itself. To use Mr. 
Hamerton’s description, the depression in the copper caused by 
the etching-needle and subsequent corrosion by acid, resembles 
an inverted Moorish arch ; whereas the engraved line has simply 
two sloping sides which meet at a sharp angle. The difference is 
a much more important one than it seems, for it affects the 
manner in which the printing-ink is retained by the copper. It 
is useless to follow Mr. Tuer throughout this and the subsequent 
chapters on print-restoring, copper and steel-plate printing, the 
Printsellers’ Association, art auction-rooms, &c.; for the whole of 
this latter part of the book has as little as may be to do with 
Bartolozzi, but is a pleasant gossip upon prints, printing, 
and printers. In conclusion, we may say that the great draw- 
back of the work is, that a large proportion of its contents have 
only the most perfunctory connection with its subject. It is, like 
so many gift-books of the present day, stuffed out with irrelevant 
matter. 





MRS. HOLLYER.* 
Tuis is a story constructed on the old foundation of a “ tryst.” 
In the good old days whose chroniclers, untrammelled by the 
restraints of a pedantic accuracy, define them with large latitude 
as “along time ago,” the making of trysts was frequent in the 
unaccountable countries where Prince Charming arrived in the 
nick of time, the Blue Bird “ carried the matter” with unfailing 
punctuality, and dwarfs and giants reversed their traditional 
characteristics. In those days, when a king had the good sense 
to get tired of reigning, and bethought him that one of his three 
sons might very well, by relieving him of his crown,—which he 
wore on his head by day, and kept handy in the cupboard by 
night—be worried to death and bored to extinction in his stead, 
a tryst formed part of the transfer of power. Indeed, in the 
renowned instance of that immortal monarch who relapsed three 
times into the folly of remaining a king.-a little longer, and got 
rid of his three sons for three years and three days by his three 
caprices, the making of three trysts plays a solemn part in the 
history. Who has not beheld in his mind’s eye the first meeting 
of the competing brothers at the cross-roads in the No-Man’s Land 
that belongs to us all by immemorial fixity of tenure, marked the 
princely politeness of each as he inspected the articles brought 
by the other for the approbation of their astute but disap- 
pointing parent, and noted the fraternal scorn of the two 
elders, with their caravan of canine beauties, for the youngest 
son who presented himself as the bearer of a hazel-nut with 
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a faint little bark in its inside? And then there was the 
second tryst, when the King had had yet one more year of worry- 
ing to death and boring to extinction. This time the youngest 
son brought a humble grain of millet, and not the recollection 
of the little pink dog with diamond eyes who came out of the hazel- 
nut could protest him from the fraternal contempt. But the third 
time there arrived at the tryst with the youngest son, the “ most 
beautiful princess in the world” as per order of his bored and 
worried Majesty, who thereupon jumped off the throne with 
alacrity, lived happy ever afterwards, and did not even keep the 
most beautiful princess in the world to himself, but handed her over 
nobly to his youngest son, probably bestowing upon her as a 
wedding-present the little pink dog who came out of the hazel- 
nut, and the web of muslin that came out of the millet-seed, 
neither having cost him anything. In romances of the Middle 
Ages the tryst frequently finds a place; and in Eugéne Sue’s 
fine, preposterous story, Le Juif Errant, which attracts our 
imagination in the same way that the idea of the vendetta 
attracts it, the tryst is used with sombre and powerful effect. 

We doubt whether the “ tryst,” in any more serious sense than 
the ordinary appointment of business or pleasure, is ever made, 
in these matter-of-fact days, in which the art of forgetting is so 
easy and so popular. The lightest-minded and most careless 
would have a premonitory notion that when the stipulated years 
had passed away, they should not go alone to the trysting- 
place, but that a phantom train would wait upon their reluctant 
footsteps, and the keeping of the tryst be a stern summing-up 
of loss and change. At the parting of lovers and friends would 
not the very naming of a definite but distant place, day, and 
hour of meeting, force upon them the sense of mortal insecurity, 
with more than its usual pain, and summon the chill shadow 
that is ever near, to darken the hope and promise of their words ? 

Miss Craik, who has constructed a slight but skilful story 
upon the foundation of a ten-years’ tryst, has done well to make 
the compact a light and laughing matter, and to represent the 
parties to it—nine young people passing the last day of a 
pleasant fortnight in loitering under the greenwood tree—as 
unfettered by any strong ties and untouched by any disturbing 
feelings. Only thus could she have made the pleasant smart- 
ness and the complete modernness of its development harmonise 
with the idea. It is hardly possible to imagine a slighter plot 
than that which loses its only chance of mystery or uncertainty 
by the title of the story. Mrs. Hollyer reveals the end at 
the beginning. But this is not a fault, because the conclusion 
would be foregone in any case; and “In a Decade” would 
have been more pretentious but as little puzzling. Mr. Hollyer 
is one of the party who make the tryst, and one of the young 
ladies who is to keep it will become Mrs. Hollyer. The only 
question is, which of them? ‘The newest novice among novel- 
readers will answer this question very quickly, although there 
are a good many feints and a pleasing variety of flirtations, 
remarkably well done and not vulgar, to divert suspicion (never 
diverted) of the author’s strictly honourable intentions. 

Mrs. Hollyer is not a striking novel; but people who do not 
want to be struck will like it. It is simple without being silly, 
light without being fatiguingly. trivial, although there is too 
much talk in proportion to the narrative. And in Sylvia—who, 
if the swains do not quite adore her, gets from them a good deal 
of the modern equivalent for adoration—Miss Craik draws a 
distinct and amusing character. 





PEASANT-PROPRIETORS.* 
AmonG the things, new and old, of which Lady Verney dis- 
courses in the essays she has contributed to Fraser and the 
Contemporary Review, and has now collected into two volumes, 
none, perhaps, are at this moment of more interest than those 
which deal with that much-discussed personage, the peasant- 
proprietor. While some of his friends describe him as coming 
nearer than most of us to the searcely-attainable state of perfect 
contentment, Lady Verney puts him before us, on the contrary, 
as an ill-starred mortal, burdened with debts and difficulties, 
miserable and sordid in his manner of life, and not to be com- 
pared with the British farm-labourer in point of comfort, 
happiness, or culture. So strongly is she prejudiced against 
the system of peasant-proprietorship that she does not even 
recognise the immense satisfaction derivable from a sense of 
possession, which is so clearly marked by the prevalence 
of land-hunger amongst so large a portion of civilised 
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Go where she will in France or Germany, 
Lady Verney sees nothing but objects of pity and compassion, 
as well as waste of time, of labour, and of money, where others 
find admirable examples of thrift, of industry, and of self-denial ; 
and most especially is she indignant at the idea that the intro. 
duction of a similar system can possibly prove advantageous 
either to us or our Irish neighbours. 


populations, 


A traveller who goes forth with strong preconceived notions, 
makes hurried visits here and there, asking all manner of ques- 
tions, which are, of course, received at best with concealed 
resentment and suspicion, is surely not in a position to pro- 
nounce opinions of very great value on a subject so difficult as to 
require for its solution a vast amount of calm investigation and 
an absolutely judicial consideration of the differing circum- 
stances in which the system is carried out in various countries, 
—nay, even sometimes in diverse parts of the same country. 
Lady Verney always seems to speak as if it were expected that 
the peasant-proprietor should subsist entirely on the proceeds of 
his bit of land, however small; whereas that land is, on the 
contrary, very often an adjunct to some trade or employment 
carried on by its owner, who resides in the adjoining village or 
large town; nor does he, if not occupied in this way, at all object 
to hire himself out to a more extensive farmer, and in this way to 
add to his store. But in any case the French, German, and Swiss 
peasant is always thrifty, the practice of small economies has 
descended to him from past generations, and is unquestionably 
fostered by the desire to retain and possibly increase the little 
inheritance which he will transmit to his children. He is inde- 
pendent, and he loves to be so. If he works hard—and he does 
so—and if his wife and children do the same, he prefers such 
labour on his own property to a lesser amount on that of 
another, with the item of subserviency added théreto. 


What we specially take exception to in these essays of Lady 
Verney is that their whole tendency is to discourage the acquisi- 
tion of a virtue which is so much needed in these islands by 
stigmatising as sordid those economies which the poor of any 
class should be taught to practise, and by holding up as things 
of prime importance a small amount of work and the reckless con- 
sumption of meat and beer which is what is really meant by the 
working-classes of England when they speak of “ good living.” 
That there may be an advantage to the small farmer in hiring as 
against buying land, provided he can get it at a low rent, we do 
not dispute, as, of course, in that case he is able to employ his 
capital in fruit-culture, the purchase of a cow or two, or in other 
beneficial ways; but then we have lately seen, in the accounts 
of the small proprietors and tenants of Lincolnshire, that the 
amount they are required to pay for their holdings is out of all 
fair proportion when compared with the rent demanded for 
large ones, and, moreover, that the system of assessment upon 
the rent, instead of the valuation, absorbs almost entirely the 
accruing profit. Yet, notwithstanding this injustice, the small 
occupiers have come through the period of agricultural depres- 
sion at least as well as the larger ones. In Lady Verney’s 
paper on “ Little Takes,” she gives a glowing account 
of some of these miniature farms in different parts of 
England, and even hopes to see the system more exten- 
sively practised. It is evident that she has always in her 
eye the benevolent landlord and the ideal cottager; and that 
in her foreign rambles she always judges from the English 
standpoint, and even lays to the fact of proprietorship and its 
too great subdivision, certain shortcomings in point of cleanli- 
ness, &c., that ought to be classed as national habits. Un- 
doubtedly Lady Verney is right when she speaks of the evils of 
debt; if properties, whether small or great, can only be pur- 
chased by effecting a heavy mortgage, we would say, ‘ Let them 
alone,’ for in this case a man begins business with his hands 
tied, and is, in fact, not only paying rent, but paying it under 
distressing circumstances. All we contend for is that land 
should be obtainable by the poor man if he desires to have it. 

In describing places and people, Lady Verney is often happy, 
though sometimes she evolves strange conclusions from what 
she sees. Take, for instance, her account of a service in Cologne 
Cathedral, very picturesque no doubt, but entirely imaginative ; 
one could hardly have believed that any educated person would 
accuse Catholics of thinking that their sins were absolved by 
their being present at the elevation of the Host, yet here are the 
words, coupled, too, with the assertion that the whole thing was 
vicarious, and that the congregation were carrying on some 
private devotions of their own, which they suspended for the 
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time in order to be, as the writer elegantly expresses it, ‘‘ washed 
clean and done for’ by the priest in the lump” :— 


“The great organ sounded like the articulate voice of the enormous 
puilding, and the single voices of the choir in the distance like the 
pleadings of earth with Heaven, plaintive, weak, uncertain, full of 
sorrows and perplexities. And then came the answer of the Charch 
pack again, full, rich, powerful, unhesitating, infallible (if only you 
accept it!) The extremely vicarious nature of the worship struck 
one, however, the more from the immense distances at which 
it took place. A tinkling bell rang, out of sight and a 
quarter of a mile away, telling us that the Host was being 
raised, and immediately everybody went on their knees, at what- 
ever point of their devotions they were. You had only to follow 

our leader and do as you were bid, and you were washed ‘clean and 
done for’ by the priest, in the lump, as it were, instead of the strictly 
individual relation of the soul to its Creator of real Protestant wor- 
ship. Then the priest put the remains of our Lord into a box on the 


altar, the little choir-boys swung their incense-pots, and our adora- 


tions were over.” 

Tt is difficult to understand exactly to what service the writer is 
referring. It seems as if it were intended for Mass; but in any 
case the description is most absurd. 

The essay on the powers of women and how to use them is in 
many points good, but it is amusing to find one of the sex 
speaking of her sisterhood from such a lofty platform ; however: 
she is in the right in pleading for efficient domestic as well as 
artistic and scientific education for women according to their 
different requirements, and we thoroughly agree with her 
remark that it is “improbable that God should have created 
two sets of beings, so different, physically and outwardly, if he 
had intended one to be merely the repetition of the other, or 
unless they had been fitted to perform different functions in 
the world’s great work.” On the whole, her ladyship’s con- 
clusion seems to be a revival of a very old bit of wisdom, though 
she puts it in other words,—namely, that woman should be a 
helpmeet for man, and she would have her educated up to her 
high destiny. 

But we must not let our readers suppose that Lady Verney’s 
essays are all practical, By no means. She deals with Greek 
songs, with Welsh legends, with art subjects, with mysteries, 
moralities, and the drama, and many other things, and often 
introduces amongst them a quaint picture and curious bit of 
folk-lore. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— ge 

Voices Crying in the Wilderness. (Macmillan.)—The idea of this 
tale is not a new one. Arthur Vane, brought up by a father whom 
it would be flattery to call eccentric on an island in the Pacific, to 
worship the sun, comes back to England and takes up his abode with 
an uncle, a dean of the conventional type, who has married a well- 
born lady. The Christianity with which he thus comes into contact 
seems very strange and very full of contradictions to the young 
pagan. The situation suggests some serious thought and some amuse- 
ment ; but on the whole it is not managed with any great success, 
though the characters are drawn with a certain vigour of touch ; 
Lord Silverdale, for instance, the honest young Englishman, who has 
little notion of anything but sport, and Phoebe, Arthur’s cousin on 
the mother’s side, with the beauty which makes every one ready to 
give the possessor credit for excellences which she does not possess. 

Trottings of a Tender-Foot. By Clive Phillips-Wolley. (R. Bentley 
and Son.)—“I never pretended to be anything but a sportsman,” 
says the “ Tender-foot” (a term which means a “ newcomer ”’) in his 
Preface, when he would excuse himself for certain omissions with 
which the critics have found fault. This does not hinder him from 
pronouncing off-hand in very sarcastic terms his opinion about certain 
difficult questions of foreign and domestic policy. Asa matter of 


. fact, he is more than he claims to be—not a politician, indeed, but a 


shrewd and capable observer. Sport is the motive which takes him 
abroad, but being abroad he concerns himself with other things; and 
though the gun and the fishing-rod sometimes appear on the scene, 
they do not occupy even the greater part of the volume. We may 
particularly commend to our readers’ attention the chapter on “ Old 
Virginia” and the “ Postscript.” He paid a visit to a brother settled 
in Virginia. There is very little sport, and the land is exhausted ; so that 
the advice he gives is not “to send any friend to the worst State in 
the Union for a young settler to make money or be happy in.” In 
the “ Postscript,” California and Californian wine-growing are briefly 
discussed. This is not to be done without capital. Land with vines 
in bearing costs £200 per acre. The net returns average from 
£15 to £30 per acre. Here, again, the whole matter is thus 
summed up:—“If you are rich enough to come home from 
January to May, during which time it rains pretty regularly, you 
might do worse than become a Californian viticulturist.” Still, on 
the whole, the author’s advice to the intending emigrant is this,—“ If 





you are going to America to live, to make yourself a new home and 
take your children there, go not to the loudly-advertised States, but 
to what is only an extension of your own home, Canada or British 
Columbia.” 

Three books on various branches of gardening may be mentioned 
together :—Familiar Garden Flowers. Figured by F. Edward Hulme 
and described by Shirley Hibberd. (Cassell and Co.) —This is a good- 
looking volume, with forty beautifully coloured plates (besides smaller 
illustrations), each furnished with an appropriate description. Cal- 
ceolarias, tulips, pansies, various kinds of primroses, are the best 
known of these well-known favourites. Bulbs and Bulb-Culture, 
by D. T. Fish (L. Upcott Gill), gives us an account, both horti- 
cultural and historical, of the chief bulbs—(there are not far off a 
hundred of them)—grown in this country, with instructions for their 
culture. Fruits and Fruit-Trees. By Leo S. Grindon. (Palmer 
and Howe, Manchester; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—The chief 
fruits grown in this country and imported for consumption are Mr. 
Grindon’s subject. He describes them, tells us about their history, 
and generally gossips, so to speak, in an agreeable fashion about them, 
Of their cultivation he does not pretend to write. But his subject. 
even within the limits mentioned, is considerable. Who could answer 
at sight the question, when it is that we first hear of the orange ? 
Mr. Grindon tells us that the word occurs for the first time in Queen 
Eleanor’s household expenses (A.D. 1290). Her Majesty purchased 
from a Spanish ship at Portsmouth “vii. poma de orenge.’”’ Out of 
this and other kindred topics the author makes a remarkably readable 
book. Nor does he entirely disdain the useful, for he gives now and 
then a hint which the practical gardener will find useful, as, e.g., 
when he suggests how a very late crop of raspberries may be secured. 
This is done by cutting off in spring the stems that would fruit (i.e., 
the second-year stems). The young stems then bear late in the year. 
As it is, it is not uncommon to see fruit late in the year on these 
first-year growths. 


In Cornwall and Across the Sea. By Douglas B. W. Sladen. (Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.)—Mr. Sladen has not been kind to his 
poems in the choice of the garment with which he has clothed them. 
In the covers of books, as in ladies’ dress, cheap gaudiness is to be 
avoided ; and though the anxious amateur or minor poet may be for- 
given for venturing on something less sober than the dull greens or 
browns (unrelieved by anything but the gilt letters of the title) which 
content a Tennyson or a Browning, there can be no doubt whatever 
that poems should be their own best recommendation, and that sallies 
into the realms of the imagination in the matter of cloth bindings are 
undesirable and apt to degenerate into vulgarity. This tendency, in the 
case of In Cornwall and Across the Sea, is aggravated by the staring 
dedication “to the Countess of Portsmouth,” which appears outside 








as well as inside the volume. Mr. Sladen is an Australian colonist, 
and possibly he follows an Australian custom; but in England a 
dedication to a lady in prose, followed by a dedicatory sonnet, is 
thought amply sufficient, even for a work of great weight and merit. 
We must give Mr. Sladen credit for two things we notice: honesty 
in his preface, in which he acknowledges the influence over his muse 
of Mr. Austin Dobson and of Mr. Lang; and secondly, for the perfect 
purity of his subjects, and of his treatment of them. But when we 
have said this, we fear we have little else to say. The “Ballad of a 
Graveyard” and ‘ Under the Mistletoe’’ are among Mr. Sladen’s 
best efforts; and the sonnets on “ Wife-Love” are among his 
worst. One or two of the poems have a certain amount of 
daintiness about them; but while they remind us of Mr. Sladen’s 
masters in the ballad, they fall far short of them, and sometimes 
hopelessly so. The “ Ballad on Pain”’ is more like a parody of Mr. 
Calverley’s than a ballade of Mr. Lang’s; and yet its subject is one 
which might stir poetic feeling in any man—the death of the author’s 
infant son. The theme wrings nothing better, however, from Mr. 
Sladen than this refrain :— 
** For there I found him stiff and white, 
The Babe who never moved again.” 

This appears to us to be neither a pleasing description of that beauti- 
ful thing, a dead child, nor an idea of suflicient originality to justify 
its reiteration in a ballad, and its resuscitation in an “ Envoy.” It is 
quite true that a dead infant is ‘stiff and white,’ and somewhat of a 
But these bald and ungarnished 


truism that it “never moves again.” 
facts are prose, not poetry. 


In a London Suburb. By W. Hartiey. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
An amusing novel, which, seeing how dull now-a-days most novels 
are, is high praise. But In a London Suburb is more than amusing. 
In many respects decidedly original, it is richly humorous, and 
brimful of cleverness. Most of the author’s characters are vividly, 
albeit rather maliciously, drawn, for Mr. Hartley’s sense of the 
ridiculous is so keen, that he brings their foibles into undue promin- 
ence, and says too little about their redeeming qualities. It is too 
much to ask us to believe that, with two or three exceptions, the 
men and women who formed the society of the suburb he selects for 
scarification, were either fools or knaves. His canvas is, moreover, 
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rather too crowded, especially at the beginning, and the reader is 
apt to become rather mixed, and forget who’s who. But this difficulty 
yields readily to a little perseverance, and we soon get interested in 
the characters, if not in the story. Bax, the drunken coal-dealer and 
ex-actor, and his familiar yet detested friend and fellow-rascal, Tuscoll, 
the hair-dresser, are exquisite, and the encounters between them 
full of fun and drollery. Mr. Hartley also knows how to make 
hig personages live and move; and the reader who once makes 
their acquaintance will not soon forget them. Nothing could 
be better than the descriptions. Witness the following of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuttle:—‘‘Two more harmless creatures could not well 
be imagined; they were dormice in a cage, love-birds upon a perch, 
two apples on onestem. Behold Stuttle as he fidgets about on a 
fluffy white hearth-rug, nervously dressing his finger-nails with a 
tooth-pick. A sleek, plamp little ortolan of a man, with neat little 
limbs and neat little feet, with a fresh little face, a sharp little nose, 
a beaming eye, a ferocious moustache, and a curly little doll’s pate. 
All that seemed lacking to fit him to flock with cherubim was two 
little wings springing from his shoulder-blades, a handful of feathers, 
andatrombone. Stuttle had no ideas of his own; he was what 
Sidney Smith has called a foolometer; his wife could always tell 
where he had been by the opinions he expressed upon his return home.” 
Mr. Hartley excels in low-comedy—nothing could well be more side- 
splitting than the wooing of Mr. Guy, the little curate, by Mrs. Cowdy, 
the corpulent widow—but when he attempts a higher flight his success 
is not conspicuous. Lis most elaborate character, whom he has 
evidently done his best to make attractive, we do not like at all. We 
would rather have Miss Deakin, otherwise Laura Bax, than a dozen 
of her. The plot is slight and not very savoury, and the incidents are 
few and far between. Jack Scarlett, an ex-lancer, keen sportsman, 
and straight rider to hounds, is in love with Mrs. Bracelin, and Laura 
Bax is in love with him. With the former he tries to play the part of 
Don Juan, with the latter he emulates the example of Joseph. He 
wants Mrs. Bracelin to elope with him to America, and refuses to elope 
with Laura. Mrs. Bracelinagrees ; but thinking better of it, goesto India 
instead—alone. Scarlett, disconsolate, crosses the Atlantic, betakes 
himself to cattle-ranching, makes money, and returns at the end of 
three years. Rambling one day in Hyde Park he meets Mrs. Bracelin, 
finds that her husband (who has deserted her) has been good enough 
to get himself shot in South America, renews the acquaintance, and 
Laura also marries; but whether 
happily or not we are left in ignorance. But we could very well dis- 
pense with the plot and the love-making. The humour that pervades 
the book from beginning to end, the vigour of the style, and the vivid- 
ness of the character-drawing, are qnite sufficient to render it 


in the end marries his widow. 


eminently readable and entertaining. 


The Little Old Portrait. By Mra. Molesworth. (S.P.C.K.)—Mrs. 
Molesworth has the happy faculty of writing wellfor children. Itis a 
gift quite apart from that of writing well of children, as, for instance 
Miss Montgomery can do. The two gifts are, nevertheless, often 
confounded, perhaps because a few authors have succeeded, as Mrs. 
Ewing undoubtedly did, in combining them. The mother who reads 
to her open-mouthed little one the story of “‘ Jackanapes”’ will hardly 
close the book with dry eyes. Mrs. Molesworth, too, writes with 
animation, and in the little volume before us she has fulfilled a use- 
ful task—that of weaving into the palatable form of a good story an 
important page of history. We feel as we read her graphic sketch 
of the times of the great Revolution, as shown in the lives of the good 
aristocrats, the Comte and Comtesse de Valmont, or of the peasant, 
Pierre Germain, or in that of the hated Marquis de Sarinet, that 
perhaps in the books of our own childhood undue stress was laid on 
the cruel excesses of the populace, and tco little on the causes which 
had driven them to desperation. Indeed, it is hard for us, with 
our Lord Selborne, our Lord Nelson, and with, alas, the memory 
only now, of our Lord Shaftesbury, to imagine an aristocracy so 
insolent and so cruel as that of France before the great Revolution. 
In rare cases, however, we see traces of the spirit that made 
the French nobility a detested race. “Do you mean to say you 
went down among them?’ we have heard an English lady say, 
with a scorn in her tone not to be expressed in print, to her hostess, 
who had invited the village school-children to a tea, adding, if we 
remember right, ‘‘ When they smell so.”” To which the hostess, in a 
tone of hurried apology, rejoined, “ Oh, I only stayed a minute!’’ But 
we have no need to repeat that this is rare ; and, thank God, it becomes 
rarer every day in our country, where, in spite of political agitation 
and depressed trade, the gulfs between class and class appear to lessen, 
instead of to increase. The story of the French Revolution taught 
the world a lesson it never can forget ; and if it is well for the children 
of the poor and the struggling to be taught to what lengths a few un- 
principled and infuriated mob-rulers may lead them (and such readers 
the books of that useful society the S.P.C.K. are sure to reach), it is 
also surely well that the children of the rich should learn that 
‘property has its duties, as well as its privileges,’ and that the 
oppression of the weak, and the scorn of the less-favoured, is a grain 





whose certain harvest is misery, not only for the oppressed, but by 
an unfailing and righteous law, for the oppressor also. This lesson 
The Little Old Portrait teaches, and teaches well. 

The Broken Shaft. Fisher Unwin’s Annual for 1886. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—With the exception of “Riley, M.P.,” which is, we 
suppose, meant for fun, and which appears to us unmitigated 
rubbish, this Annual is a collection of very clever stories, including 
one that is really brilliant—Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Markham,” 
which might take rank with some of the best of Hawthorne’s. ‘The 
Upper Berth,” by Mr. Marion Crawford, is one of the most effective 
ghost-stories ever imagined; while Mr. Anstey’s “Marjory” hag 
great simplicity, beauty, and force in it,—a kind of merit in which 
hitherto Mr. Anstey has not excelled. Mr. Pollock’s ‘‘ Last Act” has 
some tragic force; Mr. Archer’s Nihilist story is very effective ; and 
Mr. Norman’s “ Love and Lightning” has great originality of plot. 
Altogether, the little collection of tales is a remarkable one. 

Novets.—Through Love and War. In 3 vols. By Violet Fane, 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—We have no great liking for the class of 
fiction which the author who styles herself ‘‘ Violet Fane” ig 
in the habit of writing, or for the class of vulgarish characters 
that she is in the habit of sketching. But there is reality in her 
sketches, and conscientiousness in her writing. Through Love 
and War is, however, long drawn-out and eminently tedious. One 
volume, instead of three, wonld have sufficed for Clapham Common 
and Hampton Court, and Lucy Barlow and the dubious Mrs. Van 
Buren, and the military gentleman who is of interest to both. 
“Violet Fane’? has unquestionable skill in reproducing the 
dreariness and the ennui and the petty gossip of folks who 
have enough of money to be idle and miserable on, but not 
enough to do good with; and she has a quick eye for the 
weaknesses of suburbanity in general. For a time, therefore, 
one is rather amused by the sayings and doings of the Clapham- 
Common neighbours, the odious and would-be bluff Sydney 
Podmore, and the Barlows, and the poor French teacher and 
“ Marquis,’ Vieilleroche, who “always was arrayed beneath the 
folds of a melodramatic-looking fur-collared cloak, in a well-worn 
dress suit and embroidered evening shirt, convenient for the accepting 
of unexpected invitations to dianer which might be made during an 
afternoon call.” But there is, as already hinted, so much of this, 
that when one gets to the second volume, he is content with dipping 
instead of reading. As for the third, it may with safety be 
skipped altogether.——What a pity it is that a writer with 
such a good eye, both to scenery and to Irish character, as 
“Naseby,” should have spoilt Oaks and Birches (Blackwood) 
by introducing into it the fundamental doctrines of ethics and 
religion? It may be well that Joan Tresham should hate falsehood 
and infidelity, and a matter for regret that Bernard Desmond should 
not only write a sceptical article for areview, but deny the authorship 
to Joan. But it is undeniable that this element of “ Naseby’s ” story 
has an air of unreality and even of farce,—so much so, that, when at 
the end, Bernard says to his wife, “Joan, you have conquered; 
henceforth I must, whether I like it or not, believe in the religion 
which has made you what you are,” one is tempted, if not to laugh, 
at least to believe that a conversion on such grounds cannot 
be altogether sincere, much less permanent. Yet both Joan 
and Bernard are well drawn. A certain class of Irish life is 
sketched with realistic humour; and by far the best character 
in the story is Desmond’s follower and factotum, Terence Maguire 
Cassidy, who “ was originally descended from a King of Connaught,” 
and “acted as head boatman when Bernard had a yacht.”? Kaukor, 
Desmond’s evil genius, is manifestly intended by ‘“‘ Naseby ”’ to be a 
type of the American adventurer in Ireland, with whom of late we 
have become unpleasantly familiar. But he is not quite a success; 
and although his attentions to Miss Tresham are odious, he hardly 
deserves the punishment he receives at the hands of Terence and a 
posse of pseudo-moonlighters. But ‘‘ Naseby”’ is so obviously 
at home among ‘the wonders that from the familiar start’? 
in the animal and vegetable world, among pigs and cows, 
as well as beneath oaks and birches, that it is to be hoped 
the next time she writes a novel she may leave theology 
and morality alone, or at all events inculcate them indirectly. 

Mind, Body, and Estate, and Sea Maidens, by F. EK. M. Notley 
(Ward and Downey), consists of two stories, the second of 
which may be at once dismissed as a rather unsatisfactory 
example of the introduction of the weird and the tragic into fiction. 
The first. to which the rather affected title of Mind, Body, and Estate 
is given, is a lively story, which runs, however, on rather conven- 
tional lines. We have two charming girls and their lovers—an artist 
and a peer—a widow (who is not a widow) with a mysterious history, 
and a delightful social transformation-scene to wind up with. 
There is plenty of “action” in this novel, and in every sense 
it is unexceptionable. Yet the author of “Oliver Varcoe”’ has 
done, and is capable of doing, better work than Mind, Body, 
and Estate. The House of Rimmon, by Jeanie Gwynne Bettany 
(Remington and Co.), can be best described as a large, -honest 
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painstaking, and not unsatisfactory performance in three-volume 
fiction. It is accurately described by the author as “A Black- 
Country Story.” But it may, with not less accuracy, be defined as a 
black story, as it is full of hypocrisy, oppression, swindling, filial 
deception, treachery, drunkenness,—crimeand misery, in fact, of nearly 
all sorts and dimensions. The characters in The House of Rimmon 
are very numerous ; but the interest in them is thoroughly sustained, 
and the reader will follow closely the fortunes of the unfortunate 
heroine Keziah, who is temporarily cheated out of a good husband 
to fall into the hands of a bad and drunken one. The very 
literal fall of the House of Rimmon at the end of the third 
volume is rather stagey and improbable---—Elfrica, by Mrs. 
Edmund Boger (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is described as 
an historical romance of the twelfth century. As such, it 
resembles certain of the better-known works of Mrs. Bray, 
rather than the more familiar romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
Mrs. Boger writes carefully, and is painstaking in the matters 
of costume and conversation. We should, however, have liked 
a little more “go,” a great deal more genuine romance, and 
a more satisfactory dash of humorous bye-play. Elfrica is, how- 
ever, one of those historical romances which may safely be put in 
the hands of boys and girls. 

New Epitions anp Reprints.—Angelic Wisdom concerning the 
Divine Love and concerning the Divine Wisdom. From the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. (The Swedenborg Society.)——Essays of 
Elia (Routledge and Sons), being the October issue of ‘ Morley’s 
Universal Library.” Mr. William Shakespeare’s Tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? (W. Ludlow), a repint from the “ First Folio”’ of 1623. 
—tThe Praver that Teaches How to Pray, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, 
D.D., a “fifth edition’? (Hodder and Stoughton). The Com- 
mentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian, translated, with Notes, by 
J. T. Abdy, LL.D., and Bryan Walker, M.A.; a “third edition,” 
edited by Bryan Walker (Cambridge University Press)——-The 
Virgin Mother of Good Counsel, by Monsignor George F. Dillas, D.D. 
(M. U. Gill and Son, Dublin).—--Help at Hand; or, What Shall 
We Do in Accident or Illness? by the Countess Cowper (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.). The Saline Waters of Leamington, 
by Francis William Smith, M.D. (H. R. Lewis).——Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing, by William Scrope (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. London; Morris and Co. Glasgow). -—— Bouwrdon’s 
Exposition of the Land Tax, thoroughly revised and corrected 
by Shirley Banbury (Stevens and Sons).——Ralph Norbeck’s 
Trust, by William Westall (Cassell and Co.)——The Art of the Old 
English Potter, by L. M. Solon (Bemrose and Sons.)—This book, 
which readers acquainted with the subject will know to be of super- 
lative value, appears in “‘ a second edition, revised,’’ with an Appendix 
on ‘Foreign Imitations of English Ware.” The illustrations, it 
should be mentioned, are executed by the author himself. The 
Preface, written for this edition, shows in more detail than before the 
writer’s conception of his subject. 











We have received from Messrs. Letts, Son, and Co. their Business 
and Household Diaries for 1886, all of which are as perfect in their 
divisions and arrangements and the information they give as it would 
seem possible for such useful handbooks for the desk and household 
to contain. They are all neatly and strongly bound, the larger ones 
being furnished with indexes, the alphabetical letters to which are 
rendered very distinct by being printed in red and black. 
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application 


BARTON & CO. 


ADDRESS: 
| 59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
_ LONDON, S.W._ 








Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 


9 | ’ 3 , ‘ : 
ROWLANDS contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 


also be had in a 


MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 


OIL for fair and golden-haired people and children. 


Sold pica 


. 64 « Most suitable for PRo- 
LONGED use.’ —PROF. SEEGEN. 
FR I ED R I C H S H ALL ‘* Most efficacious. Toknow it 
| is to appreciate its high value.”— 
Baron J. VON LIEBIG. 


THE WELL KNOWN «“ The LONGER Friedrichs- 
APERIENT MINERAL |)” ‘© token, the suauuxn i 
WATER. 





the purpose.” —S1r HENRY 

| THOMPSON. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS, 





APOLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 


nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage 


Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


0oU R EYES. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 43 6d 
per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair; and in 
gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of Browning’ s Method of Suiting 
the Bight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 

from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d,— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


SSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED 

for the JERSEY HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 

after EASTER. Subjects—Mathematics, Latin, 

English, German. Applications, with copies of testi- 

monials, to be sent at once to Miss POPE, the 

Vicarage, Paddock Wood, Kent. Interview in 
London, January 9th and 11th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 

for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 

Fifty-five Students will bo admitted in September, 

1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 

offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 

Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 

Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply to the 

SECRETARY, at the College. 

ee VALENCE SCHOOL, 

KENT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket _ field. 

aluable exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


UTTON VALENCE OOL. 











SCHOOL. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
three years, value £30 and £20 per annum, will be 
offered for COMPETITION at CLOTHWORKERS’ 
HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 

DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
—The Lent Term begins on Tuesday, Jan. 12th, 1836, 
New Students will be admitted on Monday, the 11th, 
from lla.m. to 3 p.m. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. — The Lent Term 
begins on Thursday, Jan. 7th, 1886, 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN.—The Lent Term 
begins on Tuesday, Jan. 12th, 1886. New Students 
will be admitted on that day from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments will be 
forwarded on application. 

HENRY W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ARRAGE HALL COLLEGE and 
ROMSEY HIGH SCHOOL offers a good 
EDUCATION for GIRLS in a quiet and healthy 
locality, with teaching of a high order, and the 
comforts and advantages of a well-ordered home, on 
very moderate terms. ; 

A large percentage of passes in Cambridge Local, 
London University Matriculation, Kensington Science 
and Art Examinations, &c. 

Vacancies for Student Teachers. 

Head Mistress—Miss ROBERTSON, 

A Visiting Committee of Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. Lady Mount Temple, President. 

The EASTER TERM, 1886, will COMMENCE on 
JANUARY 26th. 

Terms and Prospectuses on application to the 
HEAD MISTRESS. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ART SCHOOL FOR LADIES. 
LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, January 7th, 
1886, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.— 
Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL 
on WEDNESDAY, January 20th. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, with a Special Department for little 
Boys between the ages of six and eight. Cricket and 
football at the Eton and Middlesex Ground; drill 
and gymnastics in a gymnasinm attached to the 
house, Instractor, Corporal Major McPherson, Royal 
Horse Guards; swimming is taught during the 
summer at the Marylebone Baths; private omnibuses 
in charge of masters convey boys at a distance to and 
from School, The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, Jan. 12th. Mr. Edward Blair will be at 
home every day after January 4th from 3 to 5 o’clock, 
and may be seen at other times by appointment. 
Mr. Blair has a_ vacancy for a Boarder.— 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York Place, Portman 
Square, W. 
{\DUCATION.—Major BARNARD, 
B.A., F.L.S., has VACANCIES for ONE or 
TWO PUPILS, to be educated with his own sons. 
Situation healthy. Terms according to age and 
requirements.—Bartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Chelten- 
am. 
TREATHAM COMMON, SURREY. 
—The Rev. R. C. LEWIS, M.A. Oxon., Graduate 
in Honours, assisted by Mr. W. Mansel Lupton, 
PREPARES specially for Lond. Matric., Sandhurst, 
Student Interpreterships, Woods and Forests, &c. 


AVRE.—PENSION de FAMILLE, 

trés comfortable, au bord de la mer, plein 

midi; maison bien chauffée, bonne table; société 

agréeable ; bonne occasion pour apprendre le Francais ; 

le lycée de filles et le lycée de garcons offrent de 

grandes avantages pour |’éducation des enfants a un 

prix trés modéré ; chambre et pension 150 et 175 francs 

ar mois.—Adresse, Madame POGNON, Villa des 
‘alaises, Hayre, English spoken, 




















, | tesla AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= _ Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
In-door and Out-door Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, February 2nd. 





DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited). 


Visitor—His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

PRESIDENT—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is about 
Lo be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Ladies who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 
to apply for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MILL 
HILL, N.W. 

Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTA, D.Lit, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Lond. 
Assistant Masters—T. T. JEFFERY, M.A., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Camb., 9th classic in 1877; 

. E. HUDSON, M.A., Osf.; 
T. H. JACKSON, B.A. ; 

F. STOCK, D.Lit. M.A., Fellow of University Coll., 
Lond.; F. J. EDMINSON, B.A., and others, 
Minister of the Chapel—The Rev. Professor 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS on JANUARY 2lst. 





HE HANOVER INTER- 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 
ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, HANOVER. 

Patrons—The Right Rev. Bishop Titecomb, D.D., 
the Rev. Canon Ellisons, Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., 
Colonel Sir Robert Harley, K.C.M.G., Colonel W. W. 
Knollys, F.R.G.8., Sir Charles H, Mills, K.C.M.G., 
Captain Britten, R.N. 

EXAMINERS—Edward Blair, Esq., H. Courthope 
Bowen, Esq., M.A., Rev, J. 8. Wilkins, LL.D., English 
Chaplain, Hanover. 

— AND PrincripaL—Commander J. L. Heane, 

Vicr-PRINCIPAL and MASTER OF THE SCHOOL— 
C. H. Thomson, M.A., late Scholar, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

SECRETARY—W. W, Knollys, Esq., 44 Sterndale 
Road, London, W. 

This College has been founded to provide the sons 
of gentlemen with a liberal education, in which 
modern foreign languages play a prominent part, 
with a special department for the Army, the Civil 
Services, &c. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 

Mr. THOMSON will be at 119 Jermyn Street, 8.W., 
from 11 to 2 daily, until January 16, Prospectuses 
may be obtained of the London Agents, Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 





THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST, 

It is the most complete stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, &c. 

Prospectus and card to view will be forwarded, 
post-free, on application to the MANAGER. 

The Renters of Safes have the use of convenient 
Writing and Waiting Rooms, free of charge. 





QCHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow, 
A Church School for one hundred sons of Clergy. 
men, Army and Navy men, and the like. Masters 
mostly University men, of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Dublin, Thirty guineas perannum. Entrance fee 
five guineas.—S, B, JAMES, D.D., Warden. : 


RENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near 
MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS con. 
ducted by Mrs. F. SHAWOROSS, assisted by Resident 
and visiting Teachers.—For terms and references 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. : 


DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 

ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 

healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 

cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas, 

References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 

Budleigh Salterton ; 8. B, V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 


URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 

home who have left School, and OTHERS. The Rev, 

EDWARD §. HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 

renders help of this kind. Method and Terms on 
application. References if wished for, 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


_ CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
TOTTENHAM. 
Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACH, M.A. 

In Lower School boys can be prepared for any 
Public School; in Upper for any Class or Pass 
Examination, Professional or Business life. Great 
success with boys from Public Schools wanting more 
individual attention or special training. Splendid 
buildings and grounds. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

further particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


Lb yg te! & SEA AIR (Sussex Coast).— 
Mr. W. W. CROOCH, M.A., late Scholar, 
Queen’s, Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Large gymnasium, workshop, sanatorium, tennis, 
cricket, &c.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE THURSDAY 
MORNING, January 14th. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. (Estab- 
lished 1871.) 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Bible History—The Principals and Visiting Clergy- 
man. 

English Language and Literature—J. Newb 
Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S., Member of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 

Ancient and Modern History—H. E. Malden, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.Hist.8., Trinity Hall. 

Botany—Alfred W. Bennett, Esq., M,A., B.Sc. 
(London), F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

Mathematics, Latin, Greek—Archibald Ballantyne, 

French (Grammar, Composition, and Literature)— 
L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, 
Université de France; Principal French Master in 
the City of London School, and Lecturer on the 
French Language and Literature at King’s College, 
London. 

Italian—Signor Ricci, Professor at the City of 
London College. 

German (Grammar, Composition, and Literature)— 
Dr, C. A. Reinecke, University of Gottingen, and City 
of London College; assisted by the Resident 
Governess, 

Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from 
the Cast and Living Model, in Oiland Water Colours 
—Alfred Hardy, Esq.; Miss Rosenberg. 

Pianoforte—Walter Macfarren, Esq., Professor and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music: Walter 
Fitton, Esq., Professor and Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Solo Singing, Choral Singing—R. H. Cumminyzs, 
Esq., R.A.M. 

Harp—F. Lockwood, Esq. 

Dancing and Calisthenics—Mrs, Burch. 

Riding—Mr., Barnett. 

Classes will RE-OPEN, January 18th, 1886, 





























ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 
COMPANY'S EX. 


exclusively to LIEDIG 


TRACT of MEAT, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Barn Liebig disolai os : 11 ccnuection with other 


brands, 
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CCIDENTS of DATLY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY T 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital .. ove . £1,000,000 


Income .. 246,000 
Compensation ‘paid ‘for 112,000 ‘Accidents, £2/215,000. 





OHAIRMAN ..- .. Harvik M, Fargvnar, Esq. 
Apply to the Cl erks at the ya vay Stations, the 
Local Agents, c 
Wrst-Enp Orrice—8 G RAND HOTEL 
a ‘te 
OR AT 
Brap Orrice—64 CORNHILD, , LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VI AN, , Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, F.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALbBan G. H. Griss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Bzaumont W. Lussoce, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | George Lake, Esq. 
G. J. Shaw. 








Right Hon. 
Lefevre. 
Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 

John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

Richard M. Harvey, a John G, Talbot, Esq., 

Right Hon, J. 
Hubbard, M.P. 

John Hunter, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Mazspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present = up 
and invested i ..-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of 3,900,000 
Total Annual Income, over 758,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire. “at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 


Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, 


M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 








Instituted A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually. 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income, £305,625. 
Accumulated Funds, 124,565. 
No. 26 New Bridge Street, E.C 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, “Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTaBLisuEp 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
_ claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
7 WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
_FRAsOIS 5. MAODONALD, "3 secretaries, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
HREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Cirenlar Notes issued, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


- COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital Fully Subscribed _ .. 
Life Fund ‘in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about « 900,000 


ToTat INVESTED Funps Urwanps 0 OF y Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds . £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
hia st-End Office—8 Pall] Mall, London, S.W. 


| | eee & Co. ’s OWNS SAUCE. 


our S, »PRESERVEDPROV ISIONS 
Pe? TTED MEATS. Also, 

FRSSENCE of “BEEF, BEEF TEA 
4 i URTLESOUP,andJELNY, andother 


GPECIALITIES - for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION— BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 


~ SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





. £2,500,000 





OMCHOPATHY.—A PRIZE of 25 
GUINEAS will be given by Major Wm. 
Vanghan Morgan, the Chairman of the London 
Homeopathic Hospital and Medical School, for the 
BEST ESSAY on Medical Treatment with special 
Reference to the Scientific System of Hahnemann. 
There will be no restrictions as to title or mode of 
exposition, but the Essays are not to exceed 28 pages 
8vo, bourgevis (about 13,000 words), and must be 
received at the Homceopathic Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, London, not later than April 10th, 1886, 
signed by a Motto and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the same Motto outside, and en- 
closing the full name and address of the writer. 

The Essays will be adjudicated on by a Committee 
elected from the British Homoeopathic Society and 
the Board of Management of the Hospital. It is 
intended to issue a First Edition of 50,000 copies of 
the selected Essay, and a similar issue will probably 
be made in the United States. 


4 VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES- 
TION, whether trivial or important, is acen- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and IN FORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for prospectus, 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizos and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpichns: 
BANBURY. 





NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

THE STAR MICROSCOPE. 
£2 2s, £338. £4 4s. 
MANUFAOTURED BY R. AND J. BECK, 

68 CoRNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 

Full description on application. 





“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F\S.5S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Oross Street, Manchester ; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, Ww. C. 
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**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CamMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
AU It “SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H, LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 








T OLLOWAY’ s OINT ME NT ona 

PILLS.—Those who have given these remedies 
a tair trial freely admit that they inherently possess 
every property suitable for healing and removing 
eruptions, ulcerations, piles, abscesses, sores, bad 
legs, gathered breasts, and all disorders of the glan- 
dular system. When carefully rubbed in the Oint- 
ment relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflam- 
mation, assuages pain, and even alleviates dangerous 
maladies which may have lasted for months, or even 
years. Holloway’s excellent preparations are effective 
singly, resistless in combination, and have been re- 
commended by grateful patients to be resorted to as 
alteratives when all other means of regaining health 





have failed. Their action is temperate, not violent 
or reducing. 








TRUBNER AND CO’S 
LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 544, cloth, 10s. 


CENTENARY REVIEW OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
FROM 1784 TO 1883. 


Part I. HISTORY of the SOCIETY. 
By RasenpDRALALA Mitra, LL.D., C.L-E. 
Part Il, ARCHAOLOGY, HISTORY, LITERA.- 
TURK, &. By Dr. A. F. R. Homrnie, 
nee RAL SCIENCE, &e, 
By Banoo P. N. Boss. 


Part III, 


Vol. I. demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
In 3 vols, 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 33 6d. 


HUMANITIES. 


By THOMAS SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘* Quest,”’ “ Goddess Fortune,” &. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ON SPEECH FORMATION AS THE 
BASIS FOR TRUE SPELLING. 
By HENRY FREEMAN. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
BY SOLENT AND DANUBE: 
POEMS and BALLADS. 
By W. WILSEY MARTIN, 


SOCIETY. — ‘‘ Conspicuous not Ay for high 
thought, but graceful expression. olden Day’ 
at the sea is charming.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: 
THE PRACTIOAL CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST, 


Being Views of Peaceful Reform and Rational 
Piety, which may help to solve som» of the present 
Religious Difliculties. 


TRU BNER and Co., Ludgate | Hill. 


London: 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 
— DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


Mr. HERBERT SPE! ENCE NCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. Being Part VI. of the Principles of 
Sociology. 


In 8vo, cloth, Revised and I, price 21s. 
Third Edition 


of 

The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, 
Vol, I. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Edition. 16s, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 3rd Edition. 2 

vols., 36s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 12s, 
The DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 

OTHER WORKS, 

The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 9th Edition. 8vo, 19s 6d 
EDUCATION. 6s. Cheap Edition. 2s 6d, 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. New Edition. 16:3. 
ESSAYS. (Third Series.) 8s. 


MR. SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
The ee versus the STATE. 1s; or, better paper, 
n cloth, 2s 6d. 
The ‘PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE—REASONS for 
DISSENTING from IT. 6d. 
Also Mr. SPENCER’S 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 
piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. ScHEPPtIa, 
and Mr. Coutirer. Folioboards, 1. English, 183.— 
2. Ancient American Races, 16s.—3. Lowest Races, 
Negritos, Polynesians, 18s,—4. African Races, 163.—5. 
Asiatic Races, 18s.—6. American Races, 18s.—7. 
Hebrews and Phoonicians, 21s.—8. French Civilisation, 
303. 

A Detailed List of Mr. SPENCER’S WORKS may 
be had on application. 

WILLIAMS and Norgare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. 

Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table d’héte from 5.30. Charges mo*terate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &c. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts. 
Telephone No, 2,592, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 843. JANUARY, 1886, 23 6d. 


ContTENTS. 


Moss From A Routine Stone.—PartI. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 


CHAPTFR FROM AN UNKNOWN LIFE. 
JANE TAYLOR. 
Tae Crack or Doom.—Part VI. 


Witp-Boar SHOOTING NEAR THE HEATHEN WALL OF 
THE VOSGES, 


Fortune’s WHEEL.—Part X. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN “ ATTACHE.””—Conclusion.— 
Lacordaire, Pereyve, Chocarne, Quizot, 1861.— 
Napoleon’s Fatal Year, Ollivier’s Ministry, 1869.— 
Charles Lever. — Interview with the Kmperor 
Napoleon III.—Caroline Norton, 1868.—Countess 
Guiccioli and Byron. — Allegra. — Comtesse 
a’ Haussonville.—Franco-German War, 1870. 


THE GRATEFUL GHOSTS. 
FacinG THE RESULT. 


Witriam Briackwoop and. Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
jo CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
OaTHS: PARLIAMENTARY AND JUDICIAL, 
Bishop of Peterborough, 
PARNELL AND GRATTAN: 
Traill, D.C.L. 
Tar Borwese QUESTION. 
8.I 


By the 
By H. D. 
By Sir Charles Grant, 


A DIALOGUE. 


Lire, ART, AND NATURE AT BRUGES. 
Quilter. 

Tue SatvatTionists. By Francis Peek. 

Recent Events in SouTH AFrica. By Sir Charles 
Warren, K.C.M.G 

JESCHYLUS AND SHAKESPEARE. By Julia Wedgwood. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CHURCH. By George W. 
E. Russell. 

Cuurcn RErorm. By the Rev. V. H. Stanton. 

Tue LITTLE PROPHETS OF THE CEVENNES, 
Richard Heath. 

THe HOME-RULE QUESTION, 
M.P 


By Harry 


By 
By Justin McCarthy, 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 
J. ORTENTAL History. 
TI. SocraL PHriLosopuy. 
III, General LITERATURE. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 


By Professor Sayce. 
By John Rae. 


K NOWLEDGE. — Edited 
RICHARD A. PROOTO 
CONTENTS FOR rt 

THE UNKNOWABLE; or, the Religion of Science, 
Richard A. Proctor. 

PLEASANT HOURS WITH A MICROSCOPP. 
By Henry J. Slack. 

A Puan AccouNnT OF 
Clodd. 

Coat. By W. Mattieu Williams. 

Letrer TO Sir J. HERSCHEL, 
Proctor. 

THe UNIVERSE oF Stars. Illustrated. Extracts 
from Letters to Richard A. Proctor, by Sir John 
Herschel. 

Hvo.utTion OF LanauaGr. By Ada §. Ballin. 

THe SOUTHERN SKIES FOR JANUARY. Illustrated 
By the Editor. 

As well as Articles on Indian Myths, by Stella 
Occidens ; the Star of Bethlehem and a Bible Comet, 
by R. A. Proctor ; Pictures, by Baroness Von Gottrau ; 
the Dignity of Science, by kK. A. Proctor ; Optical 
Recreations ; Colour and Light, Illustrated ; the Stcry 
of the Heavens; Newton: his Name and Fame ; 
Gossip, by Richard A. Proctor ; New Books to he 
Read: and Why; Whist Column; Chess Column. 

Every month, price 6d; yearly, post free, 7s 6a. 

London: Wyman and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, 

z ol 


by 


By 
Illustrated. 


EvoivTiox. By Edward 
y 


By Richard A. 


Now ready, No. 5, price 23 6d; per post, 2s 91. 
Subscription’ for 1886 10:, post-free 
HE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
Vuiversity of Oxford; Professor of Common Law in 
the Inns of Court. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Law Courts UNDER THE JUDICATURE ACTS. By 
Lord Justice Bowen. 
THE TRANSFER OF LAND. By Howard W. Elphinstone, 
A DIFFICULTY IN THE DOCTRINE OF CONSIDERATION, 
By Erwin Grueber. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN CEYLON. 
B. Clarence. 
Duties OF INsuRING SAFETY : THE RULE IN RYLANDS 
v. FLETCHER. By the Kditor. 
THE ANTWERP CONGRESS AND THE ASSIMILATION OF 
MERCANTILE Law. By Thomas Barclay. 
MISTAKE OF Law AGAIN. By Melville M. Bigelow. 
REVIEWS AND Notices :—Blackstone’s Prospectus of 
Lectures, by T. E. Holland ; Holtz -ndorft on Inter- 
national Law; Strohal on Possession in Roman 
Law; Davis on American Constitutions ; Finch’s 
Select Cases ; Piggott on Torts; Scrutton on Rom in 
Law in the Law of England; Carver on Carriage 
by Sea; Du Cane on Crime; E !phinstove on Inter- 
pretation of Deeds; Works on French Commercial 
Law; &c. 
Nores. 
CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 
*,* Vol. L., for 1885, cloth lettered, price 12s. 
STEVE NS and Sons, Law Publishers, 119 Chancery 


Lane, London. 
lie WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these 7 By 
Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., 
London: C, MrtcHELL and Co., Red i Cony 
Fleet Street ; Simprin, MarsH ALL, and Co, 


By L. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s 





ADY VALERIA, new Illustrated 
Serial Story, commences in the 
N NUMBER of 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


The ARGOSY: 
Now ready. 


TRAGEDY, by Jounny Lvuptow, 
cies in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
he ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


A 


NDER NORTHERN SKIES, by 
CuarRLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations, commences in 
The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


Price Sixpence. Now ready. 


Now ready. The JANUARY NUMBER of 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
rl ’ ad 
Sy 
ConTENTS. 

1, Lapy VaLeria: a New Serial Story. Chap. 1. 
A Bird of Ill Omen.—Chap. 2. How Edric’s 
Fortune was Told.—Chap. 3. What Edric Found 
in the City.—Chap. 4. Ten Golden Minutes. 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

2. A Tragepy. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. UnpER NorTHERN SxreEs. By Charles W. Wood, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 

4. Goop Morrow. By G, B. Stuart. 

5. In THE BorpER Lanp. By Alexander Lamont. 

6. Miss JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL. 

7. ONE New YEArR’s Day. By Charles Hervey. 

8. Wuy? By J. T. Burton Wollaston. 

9. JamMES WILDING’s SuMMoNS. 

Errington. 

10. Tor Next. 

Sixpence Monthly. 

“*The Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’’—Daily 

Telegraph. 

“No readercan wish for better.”’—British Mail. 

“ Laden with golden grains of amusement.”’—Oxford 
University Herald. 

“ Bright and charming.”’—Perth Chronicle. 

“There is acharm about ‘The Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other magazine.’”’—Liverpool Courier. 

“* Best and cheapest of our magazines.”’—Standard, 

“ First among the magazines stands ‘ The Argosy.”’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“*The Argosy’ 
Guardian 

The ARGOSY for JANUARY is Now Ready. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


By Thomas 


has delightful stories.”— Brighton 


RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, 8 New Burlington 
Street, W., Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. | 


OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 198, for JANUARY. 

. AN ENGLIsHMaN’s EXPERIENCES IN A FRENCH 
LYCEE. 

. Is GEoarRaAPHY REPULSIVE? By R. H. Quick. 

3. SCHOOLMASTERING AS A PROFESSION. 

. OuR ART TEACHING AND CHILD NaturF. By E. 
Cooke. (Concluded.) 

5. THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 

3. ForEiGN Notes: BELG@IuM. 

. CORRESPONDENCE : — Competitive Examinations 
in Physique; Selss’s History of the German 
Language; How a Teacher should Live; 
Expurgated Editions of the Classics ; Education 
aud Disestablishment; Letters for Teaching 
Reading. 

. REVIEWS AND Minor Notices: —Tenpyson’s 
Tiresias and other Poems; Bower and Vines’ 
Practical Instruction in Botany; Buxton’s 
Over-pressure and Elementary Educatior ; 
Lodge’s Students’ Modern Europe; Morell’s 
Biographical History of English Literature ; 
The Seven Gifts; Books on Botany; History 
Books ; Drawing Books. 

9, THe TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 
10. OccasionaL NoTEs ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
11, OuR TRANSLATION PRIZE, 
Price 6d, per post 73d. 
Offices : 86 Fleet’ Street, London, EC. 


JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JANUARY, 1886, 
Vraited by D. Hack TukKE, M. D., and Greor@r H, 
SavaaeE, M.D. Price : 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

On THE ALLEGED FRAGILITY 
GENERAL PaRaLytics. By T. 

Some PoInTs IN 1RI-H LUNACY 
Norman, F.R.C.S.I. 

DESIGN OF A Pusiic ASYLUM FOR 310 PaTIENTs, 
ALLOWING FOR EXTENSION OF ACCOMMODATION UP 
to 450 Beps. By C. 8. W. Cobbold, M.D. 

On A RECENT Visit TO GHEEL. By D. Hack Tuke, 
F.R.C.P. 

CurnicaL NOTES AND CASES 

THe Late EarRv OF SHAFTESRURY. 
Pinel’s Statue. 

REVIEWS, RETROSPECTS, &c. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington 

Street. 





OF THE BONES OF 
Christian, M.D. 
Law. By Conolly 


Inauguration of 


I N Ds 

A Qnarterly Review of Psychology and 

Philosophy. Edited by Professor Croom Robertson. 
Price 33; Yearly Subscription, post free, 12s. 

No 41, now ready, contains the usual supply of 
Original Articles and Research, Discussion and 
Critical Notices, with extended account of New 
Books, Evglish and Foreign, and Correspondence. 
Entering upon its Eleventh Year, MIND has become 
the established organ of all the foremost psycho- 
logical and philosophical workers in England and 
America. With the present number (which runs to 
152 pp.), there is issued gratis a General Index to the 
past Ten Volumes, in a supplemezt of 24pp. The 
Index may also be had separately, price Is, 

The year.y Volumes II. to X, may still be obtained 
in cloth, price 13s each; also most of the back 
numbers, at 3s each. 


WiLiiaMs and Noraatr, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


ANNIE’S STORY: a Poem, 
By &. SELOUS. 

“A touching tale, well told, and with a good dea} 
of poetic power.” —Liverpool Dail y Post. 

“ Let me e:pecially recommend you to got a little 
book I have just read, by S. Selous, which I am sure 
will please you. It is called ‘ Annie’s Story.’ Full 
¢. _— of quiet satire and observant humour,” 

ru 

“ Distine etly above the average, and deserves to be 
called poetry.”’—Societ 

“A most interesting and charming book ; everyone 
should be possessed of the work.’ »_-Evening News. 

London : Epwarp Jones, late of H. SOTHERAN and 
Co., 7 Queen Street, E. C. 


TWELFTH YEAR of ISSUE. 
Now ready, price 103 6d. 
THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR-BOOK, 
1886. 
By THOMAS SKINNER. 

The Times says :—‘‘ It is the completest hand-book 
of facts about companies in a condensed form which 
is now published.” 

The Morning Post says :—“ No man who possesses 


property in the funds or in joint-stock companies 
should be without a copy of the work.” 


CassELt and Company, Limited ; and all Booksellers, 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY. 


55th Edition, now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifully Engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt 


dges. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1886. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
Marlborough Street. 
Price 6d, by post, 7d; pp. 112. Sixth Year. 
: ie EDUCATIONAL ALMANACK, 


NatTionaL Epvuc em. —_— 19 Warwick Street, 
Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Just published. Elegant cloth gilt, pp. 218, price 5s, 
ONNETS: SACRED and SECULAR. 
By Ciara Swain DICKINS. 


London: SimpkKin, MARSHALL, AND ©o.; Man- 
chester: J. E. CorNIsH. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d ; ny Gnason 53 6d. 
GIFT-BOOK FOR T 
HE ‘LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTH- 
DAY-BOOK, “THOUGHTS FOR EVERY 
DAY.” Edited by ‘Two Clergymen. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 

] PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL, oe the METROPOLITAN ASSOCI A- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post frea, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 


Mall East, &.W. 
eh H E BUILDE R= 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ CHURCH and STATE” Drawn by H. W. Brewer. 
“RETURN of ALSACE and LORRAINE.” French 

Design for Stained Glass, 
The MAIRIE, NEUILLY. 
SCUEEIUE FostoriICEt gy 
SCULPTURE, ST- , 

SYDNEY. J. D. Cooper. 


The py of ST. ANDREW, WILLESDEN 
GREE 


ZEN. 
BERLIN STREET ARCHITECTURE: 
Faber’s Premises. 
WHITEHALL COURT: View from the River. 
NORTH PORCH of ST. PAUL’S. RA. Prize 


Drawings. 
FORTH BRIDGE: View, Details of Caissons and of 
Ironwork. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES, REVIEWS, &c. 
ANCIENT ROME in 
The DISTIN GUISHED AMATEUR 
AMERICAN SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
Awerican Architect. 
PROJECTED RAILWAY and other WORKS. 
LETTER from PARIS. 


Price 4d.; 





Engraved 


Herr 


By an 


by post, 44d.; Annual Subscription, 19s. 


Office: 46 Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
On JANUARY Ist. Price 6:. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLXV. For JANUARY. 
Post-free for the year, 21s prepaid. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THe REFORMATION SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
2. Mr. ARNOLD 
AMERICA.”” 
3. IaNaTIUS AND POLYCARP. 
4, Tos GREVILLE MEMOIRs. 
5. LIBERATIONISTS AND CHURCH DEFENDERS. 
6. PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF ULYSSES 8S, GRANT. 
7. THe Progress OF DISESTABLISHMENT IN 
ScoTLAND. 
8. PoiticaL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London : HopDER anD StTovuGgETON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Madame Mt OHL and her 
FRIENDS: a Study of Parisian Society under 
Louis Philippe. By KaTHLEEN O'MEaRA, In 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Portrait by Stodart, 12s 

“Avery pleasant volume; a delicate, softly-coloured 
sketch, bright like its original, and suggestive of all 
that was feminine, childish, graceful, sweet, and 
peculiar in the woman.”—Daily News. 


> 
OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. 
Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted from 
“ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 1 vol. 4to, with 33 Full- 
page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked 
nearly 50 years ago) by George Cruikshank, 21s, 


The COURT of FRANCE in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By CATHERINE 
CuarLoTTE, Lady Jackson, Author of “Old 
Paris,’ &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 
Portraits of Anne of Brittany, Louis XII., Charles 
de Bourbon, Francis I., Charles V., Clément 
Marot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers, 24s. 

“Lady Jackson’s volumes on the gossip of the 

French Court are alwavs amusing.”’—Guardian, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AUTUMN MANEUVRES. By 


Mrs. Moore. In3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


A WOMAN with a SECRET. 


By Paut Cusuine, Author of “‘ Misogyny and 
the Maiden.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A creation of a great master......The book is 
extremely witty, sparkles with good things, is full of 
genius, and one which ought to make a sensation.” — 
Whitehall Review. 


MITRE COURT: a Tale of the 


Great City. By Mrs. Rippe.i. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A great novel certain to make its mark...... We have 
before now credited Mrs. Riddell with much of the 
art of Balzac, and this judgment her Jate:t novel con. 
firms,”—Graphic. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THOS, DE LA RUE AND CO’8 LIST 





Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By “ CaveNnDIsH,” 
| aed of ‘‘ The Laws and Principles of Whist,”’ 

C. 





Fifteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 53. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“*CavENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 


by J. L. BAaLpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By 
Dr. Pot, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 2s 6a. 


The LAWS of ECARTE, adopted by 
the Turf and Portland Clubs, with a Treatise on 
the Game by “ Cav ENDISH.” Revised | thoughout. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by “CavenpisxH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, The Standard 
Work on Billiards, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 


CALENDARS for 1886, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also the FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE ard CO, 
Bunhill Row, London, E C, 





KORTI TO KHARTUM. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Sir CHARLES 
WILSON’S “FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM: a 
Journal of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of 
the Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s Steamers,” is 


ready this day. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1885. 


STANFORD'S POLITICAL MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


SHOWING BY COL 
THE PARTY REPRESENTATION IN COUNTIES AND TSOROUGHS IN DECEMBER, 1835 


Edited by Miss E. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 22 by 28 inches. Price:—Folded Sheet, 33; post-free, 33 ld; Flat Sheet, 
packed on roller, post-free, 3s 6d ; Mounted, to fold in case, Ge; post-free, 6s 3d, 


London : _EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 


A very Curious Story, almost True. 
Cloth elegant, 5s; 4s net, post free, 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. 
Nine Plates by Gordon Brown. 
“Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming tale.’’—Bookseller. 
“ After reading this delightful book ourselv:s we subjected it to the criticism of a little bookworm of ten 
years old, who read it four times through.”—Science Gossip. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Price 2s 6d, fancy cloth, with Frontispiece ; 2s 1d net, post free. 
sy Quite model addresses.” —Guardian, 





Chester : PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, ona CO., and SIMPKIN ond Co. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHarrnman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuaryr—FRANK B, wyatt, Esq. 


FINANCIAL ae areerats JUNE Ist, 1885. 
Total Funds ne aoa was asa Sad we $0 £3 ,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... ee on ie Sol aa a aa £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ‘ oa , £2,524, 560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainquennial Bonus £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to ies and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THrEE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
Turre HUNDRED AND FirTy THOUSAND POUNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest ; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon “which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

US.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4, MANAGEMENT. —The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
er to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS or 
SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


Which: are calculated to deceive the Public, 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 

LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST A ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of 
“The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,” by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, is now ready, large crown 8vo, with Two 
Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
Recently published, complete in 1 volume, large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs. Ricumonp Rircuit), 


“Tt is quit ge old times to read one of Miss Thackeray’s pleasaut, sober-toned, 
stories again. A long abstinence from novel-writing has not impaired the 
delicacy of ker touch, but has, we should say, rather added firmness and cohesion 
to her narrative powers.”’—Athenewmn. 


lassnennial SMITH, ELDER, ont CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, pr ¥ @ ta 6d, in cloth, or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Ve . (Bich eno—Bottisham), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lesitik STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume VI. will be published on April Ist, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 
281 REGENT STREET, W. 
A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Also all the Best Works of the past Forty Years. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 1s PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately. 


4, BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And by order from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WILLS’: 
BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 402, and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 

W.. BD. ‘end .. °O) Wetec, 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1352; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1881. 





BRISTOL, HAMBURG. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs, 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JANUARY. Edited by T. H 8. Escorr. 
ConTENTS 
Tuer LIBERAL REVERSES AND THEIR CAUSE :— 
I, PROCRASTINATION OR PoLicy? By Reginald B. Brett. 
II. Tue ELECTIONS—AND AFTERWARDS? By Arthur Arnoll, 
ZEscuLaPia VictTRix, By Robert Wilson. 
DARWINISM AND Democracy. By W.S. Lilly. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, By W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
Tue RIGHTS OF Reason. By St. George Mivart. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A MODERN ARCADIAN. By Mrs. Nicholl. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AS A THEOLOGIAN. ByS, Laing, 
My ContTestep EvectTion. By a Defeated Candidate. 
Mr. Irvine's Faust. By W. L. Courtney. 
PouiTicaL Parties In Spain. By M. G. Llana. 
SMALL TALK AND STATESMEN. By T. H. S. Escctt. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 


The HEAD STATION: a Novel of Austra- 


lian Life. By Mrs. CAMPBEL InP RAED, Author of “ An Australian Heroine,” 
“Moloch,” * Nadine,” &c. 3 vols. {This day. 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323, 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP, 


Bishop of Orleans. By the Abbé F. Legranax. Translated from the French 
by Lady Hersert. 


“These volumes will be foun? deeply interesting to all, of whatever creed or 
country, who can feel the charm and the inspiration of a noble life.”’—Daily 
News, 


“These volumes are well worth reading. The translation is done in admirable 
English, and the record of a saintly life runs smoothly and placicly from end to 
i EERE All France mourned when the Bishop died, and no one who reads his 
life will wonder at the outburst of grief.”"—Vanity Fair. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


M.P. for North Warwickshire). With Illustrations by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. Crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW VOLUME of GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICH- 


MOND. By Georar MerepitH. Crown 8vo, 63. 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
One Shilling each. 
REPRINT of the ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 


THE CHIMES. 


Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 
*,* The above have been out of print many years. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
POETS in the GARDEN. By May Crommelin, Author of 


“Joy,” “In the West Countrie,” ** Queenie,” &c. Eight Coloured Illustra- 
—_ square pott 16mo, cloth elegant, fine paper, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 
103 6d. 
* Decidedly a happy idea...... The volume is finely printed and gracefully de. 
signed.”’—Times. 
“Merely to describe this book is to write its commendation. 
in a double sense.”’—Academy. 


The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in ENG- 
LAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. By Joun Asuton, Author of “ Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” &e, 108 Illustrasions, drawn by the 
Author from Contamporary Engravings. 2 vols, demy 8vo, £1 10s, 

** An interesting work It exhibits our grandfathers and g great grandfathers 
in a very interesting light, and is full of piquant contrasts Standard. 


The BECKSIDE BOGGLE, and Other Lake Country Stories. 


By Auice Rea. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 43 6d. [Just ready. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





It isan anthology 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 

Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from all the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE., 

NEW AND ARTISTIO GIFT-BOOKS 

Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fac-similes by the Autotype Process of rare 
examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum, 

Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Lewis Facay. 
Price Three Guineas, 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. _ By the Rev. 
SroprorD Brooxr, M.A. Contains an Etching by FRANK SHort, and 5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. “A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.” Price 12s, 


Publishers : 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 





SPORT. By W. Bromley-Davenport (late 
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AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WARD 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Next week, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


pDULCIE CARLYOVN. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,” ce. 





AT THE RED GLOVE. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
Author of “ Patty,’? ‘‘ Louisa,” &. 3 vols. 

“The characters, subsidiary as well as principal, are drawn with care and 

ower. They are natural, they act naturally, and what is more, they talk naturally. 
The situations are strong and dramatic. The interest never flags. The style is 
Mrs. Macqnoid at her best.”’—Pictorial World, 

“The most brilliant piece of literary work that has appeared for years, and the 
interest is sustained almost breathlessly.””—Boston Evening Traveller. 











MR. T. P. O°CONNOR’S HISTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT of 1880-1885. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By T. P. O’CONNOR, M.P. 


* An admirable and vivid picture of times of which we can never know too 
much.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“No chronicler of Parliamentary life ever succeeded in producing a more 
striking, enjoyable, or profitable series of pictures for the delectation of the out- 
side public. The book is sure of immediate and lasting popularity.”—New York 


Times. 

“The story throughout reads like a piece of American humour, It might 
have been penned by Artemus Ward; so grotesquely funny are some of its inci- 
dents that it cannot fail to afford as much entertainment as that writer’s ‘ Peep 
Show,’ or Mark Twain’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Get the book and read it.’— 
Pictorial World. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, AND LEGEND. 


A Visit to the Empire of the Rising Sun. 
From the French of MAURICE DUSBARD, Translated by WILLIAM CONN, 


“Marked by the esprit and vivacity that are such charming features in French 
narrative and description, the work conveys a graphic idea of social hfe among 
the Japanese.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


New Historical Romance, in {| vol. crown 8yo, cloth gilt, coloured edges, 4s 6d. 


THE NEW RIVER. 


A Story of the Days of Hugh Myddelton. 
By EDWARD FITZGIBBON. 


‘A very successful and yet quite unpretentious effort to reproduce London life 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century.”—Spectator. 

“Graphic descriptions of the aspect of London and the manners of its inhabi- 
tants in the seventeenth century, which are interwoven with the incidents of an 
exciting love-story.”—Morning Post. 











Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 


With Some Notices of his Times and Contemporaries. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SILENT 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 


COQUETTE. 


2 vols., 21s, 
By the Author of “The Parish of Hilby.” 


COWARD AND 
1 vol., 6s. 


MIND, BODY, AND ESTATE. 


By the Author of ‘‘Olive Varcoe.”’ 
3 vols,, dls 6d. 





FROM PAST. 


H AN K I N. 


B. PAN TON. 
1 vol. 6s, 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. 


By the Author of ‘ Miss Elvester’s Girls,” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LORD VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. 


By MABEL COLLINS. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


LES § T 


By J 


WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


R240INe CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 





GQ 48 = 8 _sofor SEN PEN @& 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 












MACMILLAN AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


COS 


Lord TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


TIRESIAS: and Other Poems. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Lanreate. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





With ONE HUNDRED PICTURES by Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 
A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 


A New Edition, with One Hundred Pictures bv Linley Sambourne, feap, 4to, 12s 6d. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“One of the most charming, and most 
excellent, and most successful of all books for young people...... There are a 
hundred pictures, and we do not remember to have seen better work from the 
artist’s pencil. Certainly we have never seen any that pleased us so well......An 
extremely handsome present is this, and one that should be welcome in thousands 
of homes peopled by young readers.”’ 





A NEW BOOK by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 


The SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Primary Visitation by Epwarp WHITE, 


Archbishop. With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN’S 4s 61 SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


MUSIC STUDY in GERMANY. From the 


Home Correspondence of Amy Fay. With a Preface by Sir Georce Grove, 
D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





A NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER CRANE, 


The SIRENS THREE. A Poem. 


and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Royal 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Written 





A NEW BOOK by Mr. LEWIS CARROLL. 


A TANGLED TALE. By Lewis Carroll, 


Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” &c, Reprinted from “ The 
— Packet.’ With 6 Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. Crown 8yvo, 
4s Od. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated 


from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. HumpHry WARD. 
2 vols. Globe 8yvo, 12s. 


JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co, have the pleasure to announce a New Edition of the 
Writings of John Mor'ey. This Edition will be printed in Globe 8vo (uniform 
with the “ Eversley ’’ Kingsley), and will be contained in Eight Volumes, price 
5s each, to be published in the following order :— 

VOLTAIRE, 1 vol. [Neat week. COMPROMISE. Revised and Enlarged 








ROUBSEAU, 2 vols. (February. Edition, 1 vol. [April. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLO- 
PADISTS, 2 vols. (March. MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. (May. 


Now publishing, monthly, a Popular Edition, in 10 vols. crown S8yo, 7s 6d each, 


The WORKS of FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Collected Edition. 
PIONEERS of FRANCE in the NEW { The OLD REGIME in CANADA under 
WORLD. [Next week, | LOUIS XIV. [May. 
ISUITS in NORTH AMERICA, | Count FRONTENAC and NEW 
ee ee WEEANGE under LOUIS XIV. [June. 
y 2 
LA SALLE and the DISCOVERY of | MONTCALM and WOLFE. = vols. 
the GREAT WEST. (March. |The CONSPIRACY of PONTIAC. 2 
The OREGON TRAIL. [April. | vols. [ August. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Really master of his subject, Mr. Park- 
man has given us the result of years of patient labour in the written sources of 
his narrative, both published and unpublished, in documents contained in private 
libraries and public institutions in the United States, in Canada, in France, and 
in England...... Throughout the whole of the series of his historical works the 
reader feels not only that he is reading the teaching of one who, in the highest 
sense of the term, is an historian, who knows and explains the meaning of the 
events he relates; but that he is in the company of a man who is at least as much 
at home in the forests of the West, and in the lodges of the Indians, as he is in 


his study.” 
The IDEA of GOD as AFFECTED by 


MODERN KNOWLEDGE, By Jomn Fiske, Author of ‘‘ Man’s Destiny,” 
&c, Crown 8yvo, 4s. 


ORGANIC SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY. 


SCIENTIFIC THEISM. By Francis 


ELLInaGwoop AxBsot, Ph.D. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Francis A. Waker, Author of “The Wages Question,” 
“*Money,”’ “‘ Money, Trade, and Industry.” Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY of 


the MAMMALIA. By Witi1Am Henry Frower, LL.D., F.R.S., Director 
of the Natural History Departments of the British Museum, late Hunterian 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the Koyal College of 
Surgeons of England. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised, 
with the assistance of Hans Gapow, Ph.D., M.A., Lecturer on the Advanced 
Morphology of Vertebrates and Strickland Curator in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 























ESSEX FIELD CLUB SPECIAL MEMOIRS, Vol. I. 


REPORT of the EAST ANGLIAN EARTH- 


QUAKE of April 22nd, 1884, By RapuarL Mexpora, F.C.S., F.1.0., 
F.R.A.S., &c., Professor of Chemistry in the Finsbury Technical College, City 
and Guilds of London Institute; and WILL1AM WuitE, F.E.S., Member of 
the Geologists’ Association. Drawn up by R. Meldola, and read in Abstract 
at the Meeting of the Essex Field Club, February 28th, 1885. With Maps and 
other Illustrations, Svo, 7s 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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TRENCH, & CO’S LIS 








The NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JANUARY, 1886. 2s 6d. 


. PRorm To GENESIS: A PLEA FoR A Fair TriAt, By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. y 

. THE FaLLacy oF “IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” By Sir Henry Thring. 

. FEDERAL UNION WITH IRELAND. By R. Barry O’Brien. 

. Home Rue in Avustria-Huneary. By David Kay. 

MyrTus anpD MyTHo.ogists. By Andrew Lang. 

Tue LITTLE ONES AND THE LAND. By Rey. Dr. Jessopp. 

A Pepantic Nuisance. By Frederic Harrison. 

ne ADMINISTRATION OF THE Navy, 1880-85. By Sir Thomas Brassey, MP. 
InisH Epucation. By Viscount Powerscourt. 

. THOMAS MIDDLETON. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

. Tue BATTLE or Apu-KLEA. (With Plan.) By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. R. Talbot. 
. “Dawn OF CREATION :”? AN ANSWER TO MR. GuapsToNeE. By Dr. Réville. 


TT 
RPE SSeNgouper 
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A NEW ART QUARTERLY. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE. 


Royal 4to, printed on hand-made paper, with Illustrations, No. I., price 2s 6d, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. History and 


Antiquities of Shropshire. By the late J. W. WarTeER, Author of ‘ Seaboard 
and the Down,’’ &c. [Immediat:ly. 


Crown 8vo, with 51 Woodcuts, cloth, 53. 


The MAMMALIA in their RELATION to 


PRIMEVAL TIMES. By Oscar Scumipt, Professor in the University of 
Strasburg. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8yvo, with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5:. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Robert 


HARTMANN, Professor in the University of Berlin. . 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown Svo, with 50 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION: its Modes and 


Principles. By Francrs Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


‘Dr, Warner has produced one of the most original and suggestive works 
which has appeared for some time past.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and 


COLOSSIANS. By Rev. Prof. W. G. Bracgir, D.D., Rev. B. C. Carriy, 
M.A.,and Rey. G. G. Finptay, B.A.; with Homilies by Rev. D. Tomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. EpGar, M.A., Rev. R. Frntayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Crosxerry, D.D., Rev. E. 8. Provt, M.A., Rev. Canon 
VERNON HorTTon, and Rev. U. R. THomas, D.D. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


With Portra't, crown 8vo, cloth, bevellei boards, 6s. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. Lord O’Neill. 


With Memoir by the Editor, the Ven. E. J. Hamiriton, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Derry. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES on the TRUTHS 


of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the late Rev. Lord O’NEItr. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


The GREAT QUESTION: and other Sermons. 


By Wit.tiam ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and R»phoe. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. By Count Leo 


Toutstor. Translated from the Russian. Part I. HOW I CAME to 
BELIEVE. Part II. WHAT I BELIEVE. Part III. The SPIRIT of 
CHRIST’S TEACHING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The FAITH of the UNLEARNED: Authority 


apart from the Sanction of Reason an Insnfficient Basis for it. By ‘One 
UNLEARNED,” 


“It is an argument which will interest thoughtful men who would believe if 
they could find a sure basis for belief, and it will probably help some, as it has 
seemingly aided the author, to attain to a living faith.”—Suturday Review. 







Crown S8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


INTO the DEEP: or, the Wonders of the 


Lord’s Person. By Rev. Herman DoveGtas, M.A, Rector of Edmondthorpe. 


With Portrait and Fac-similes, feap. 4to, cloth, 10s 61. 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: an 


Historical Sketch. By Lord Ronatp Gower. 


A TALE of MIDLOTHIAN. 


HOW SHE ROSE; or, a Woman’s Victory. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls, 










































With Six Maps and 80 Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


The KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION: , 


Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, and a Gene: 
Description of the Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the 
Kilima-Njaro District. By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
_*Mr. Johnston’s knowledge of science well 
tion; as to how he accomplished it, we advise 
selves.’’—Ti mes. 


“The best travel book of the season...... Mr, Johnston tells hi ith 
gusto.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 1 : 


qualified him for such an expedj, 
our readers to learn for them. 


T 
Large crown Syo, Illustrated by 70 Landscape, Twig, and Initial-Letter Drawings 
by Frederick Golden Short, cloth, 143. h 
SYLVAN WINTER. By F. G. HEATH, 
Author of ‘‘ Autumnal Leaves,” &c. 
“Mr, Heath’s style should be familiar to everybody ; he writes with a passionate 
love and profound knowledge of nature; he blends the picturesque with the 
scientific, and the poetical with the practical.””—Times. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. : 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
FATHER TOM BURKE, 


The LIFE of the Very Rev. T. N. BURKE, 


O.P, By W. J. Firzpatricx, F.8.A., Author of “Life of Charles Lever,” 
** Life of Bishop Doyle,” &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 303. 


‘We readily believe that the admirable book which Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
written of Burke’s life will be welcomed throughout the country...... A most able 
work.”’—Morning Post. 


With a 


(Immediately, 


NEW VOLUME in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


JONATHAN SWIFT'S LETTERS and 


JOURNALS. Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by 
StanLey Lane-Pooue. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


Third Edition, Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


At the SIGN of the LYRE. By Austin 


Dossox. With Frontispiece by E. A. ApBEy and Tailpiece by A. Parsons. 


Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE; and other Poems. 


By Epmunp Gossz, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth, 73 64. 


BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. By George 
Dawson, M.A. Edited by George St. Clair, F.G.S. 
** Pleasant and wholesome reading.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


The LARGER LIFE: Studies in Hinton’s 


Ethics. By CaroLiInE Happoy. With some unpublished Letters of James 
Hinton. (Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


MEMOIRS of ARTHUR HAMILTON, B.A., 


of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Extracted from his Letters and 
Diaries, with Reminiscences of his Conversation, by his Friend CorisTOPHER 
CaRR. (Immediately, 
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